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tune among them, but a general competence ; their only | with simple truth, the feats in which they have so largely 
luxury is in their arms; their present government is a|shared. Although still young, and covered with wounds, 
sort of representative dictatorship. Prince Milosch, the |they seem to have entirely forgotten war, and to be think- 


POLITICAL REFLECTIONS. 
During eighteen months of traveling, vicissitudes, and 
leisure, a man reflects even involuntarily. The innu- 
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liberator of Servia, has preserved the discretionary power 


which was vested in him during the war. Proclaimed 
prince of the Servians, (1829,) the people have sworn 
fealty to him and his successors. The Turks, who still 


participate in the administration, and in the garrison of{every opportunity to perfect their dawning institutions ‘| 


the fortresses, have also acknowledged him, and treat with 
him directly : he has established a senate and deliberative 
district assemblies, which concur in the discussion and 
decision of public affairs ; the senate is corvoked annu- 
ally ; the village deputies are assembled near the residence 
of the prince, and their meetings are held, as in the 
heroic ages, under lofty trees. The prince comes down 
from his seat, advances towards each of the deputies, 
interrogates him, listens to his answers, takes note of 
his complaints or his advice, speaks to him of affairs, 
explains with kindness his policy, justifies the measures 
which may have appeared severe or unjust: every thing 
is conducted with the generous and grave familiarity of 
countrymen conversing with their lords. They are in- 
deed armed patriarchal husbandmen. ‘The thought of 
God attends their councils as it does their battles: they 
fight, they govern, for their altars, as for their forests. 
But their priests exercise their influence only in matters 
of religion. The principal influence is held by the mili- 
tary chiefs, a hereditary nobility, whom they style vaivods. 
Sacerdotal domination commences only when war has 
ceased, and when the possession of a country is securely 
vested in its population. Till that time arrives, the 
country yields the highest honours to its defenders, and 
afterwards honours its civilisers. 
The Servian population at present amounts to about 
a million of men, and is rapidly increasing. The mild- 
ness of the climate, like that of France between Lyons 
and Avignon ; the fertility of the deep and virgin soil, 
covered with a vegetation like that of the meadows of 
Switzerland ; the numerous rivers and rivulets which 
fail from the mountains, flow through the valleys, and 
form here and there lakes in the midst of the woods; 
the clearing of the woods, which, asin America, will give 
space for the plough, and furnish inexhaustible materials 
for building ; the pure and gentle manners of the people; 
wise laws, catching a strong reflection from the best 
European legislation ; the rights of the citizens, secured 
by local representation and deliberative assemblies ; and 
finally, the supreme power lodged, in adequate propor- 
tion, in the hands of a man worthy of his high mission, 
Prince Milosch, who is to transmit it to his descendants ; 
—all these elements of peace, prosperity, and civilisation, 
promise to augment the Servian population by many 
millions before the lapse of another half century. If 
this people, as he desires and hopes, should become the 
nucleus of a new empire by its union with Bosnia, part 
of Bulgaria, and the warlike hordes of the Montenegrins, 
Europe will see a new empire arise on the ruins of 
Turkey, occupying those vast and noble regions extend- 
ing between the Adriatic and the lofty ridge of the 
Balkan. If diversity of manners and nationality should 


ing only of public education, of schools for the people,!merable facts which pass under his eye enlighten him 
of improvements in the rural and administrative depart- | even unconsciously to himself. ‘The ditlerent aspects 
ments, of advancement in the science of legislation :}under which human circumstances present themselves 
equally modest and zealous, they avail themselves of} before him give them a new association and illustration. 
jIn history, in philosophy, in religion, he reasons upon 
they interrogate travellers, and detain them as long as|What he has seen and heard—instinetive truths form in 
possible amongst them, to obtain all the information thus|!!s mind—and upon examination he finds himself in 
providentially sent them from afar. many respects a new man. The world has spoke n to 
The approaching destinies of the Ottoman empire will | “ he has understond " a He ween otherwise, 
decide the fate of this family and people ; but it appears as | Do oc ee eee sige wee — llez * pelts coe the dif- 
if nature called it to a powerful participation in the great _ a de ig ‘ sd een, rng argue y asians se 
. : : . . |ters—his long absence from his friends and his country? 
events which are preparing in European as well as Asi- | "Travels eats So hes © boll A = 
. t poh s ; avels e but.a brilliant deception. But they 
atic Turkey. The popular songs, which the prince takes | are in fact the education of the mind by nature and men. 
care to disperse amongst the people, will lead them to| 4 man, however, does not part from himself in his tra. 
anticipate, in the coming events, the glory and power of] yels; the thoughts which employed his age and his coun. 
Servia, like that under their ancient heroic king, Stephen | try when he quitted the paternal roof follow and occupy 
Duschan. The adventurous exploits of their heydukes|him on his route. Politics having been the business of 
pass from mouth to mouth, and cause the Servians to|the day in Europe and in France when I took my de- 
meditate on the resurrection of a Sclavonic nation, whose | parture, my thoughts have been much turned to polities 
germ, language, manners, and primitive virtues, they have in the East. In political order, as well as in history, 
preserved in the forests of Schumadia. philosophy, and religion, ideas more true, more expansive, 
The traveller like myself cannot help hailing these | and more accurate, have resulted from my examination 
anticipations with wishes and hopes: he cannot quia; me and places. My mind has made some decisive 
without regret and without benedictions these immense |'"{renees, and here they are. It is the only page of 
virgin forests, these mountains, these plains, these rivers, | — notes of a traveller which I am inclined to = 
ius ‘ RR - : - Jurope, and I do so because it contains a truth useful at 
which seem springing from the hands of the Creator, ae ed age Pye et fo 
a . . A ie passing hour—a truth which must be seized while it 
and mingling the luxuriant youth of the land with that |is ripe and manifest, and which may be made fruitful here- 
of the people, when he sees the new houses of the Ser- lafter. If it is understood and acted upon, it will save Eu- 
vians peeping from the woods, rising at the edge of the rope and Asia—it will multiply and : meliorate the human 
torrents, extending in long yellow lines at the bottom of | race, and produce an epoch in its laborious and progres- 
the valleys: when he hears from afar the noise of the|sive existence. If it is misunderstocd and neglected as 
saws and the mills, the sound of the belis just baptised |an impracticable dream on account of some slight difli- 
with the blood of the defenders of the country, and the} culties in its execution, the good and evil passions of 
peaceful or the martial! chant of the young men and | Europe will explode on herselt, and Asia will remain, 
maidens returning home from the labours of the field;|what she now is, a dead and sterile branch of humanity. 
when he sees the long strings of children coming out of [n two words, then: 
their schools or their wooden churches, whose roofs are | Human ideas have brought Europe fo one of those 
hardly finished, with the accents of liberty, joy, and hope great organical crises, but very few of which are pre- 
in every mouth, youth and sportiveness on every coun- | served = the archives of history; epoc he where a worn- 
tenance: when he reflects on the immense physical ad.|°Ut Civilisation yields to another—where the past no 
ie spi ag longer maintains its hold upon us, and where the future 
vantages the land assures to its inhabitants; on the 5 : 
temperate sun that warms it; on the mountains which | tie. al} the obscurity, which attend unknown effects; 





| presents itself in masses, shrouded in all the uncertain- 
I 


shade and protect it like natural fortresses ; on the mas-'epochs terrible when they are not fruit‘ul—climacteric 
nificent Danube, which winds to enfold it, and bear its | maladies of the human mind, which benumb it for een- 
produce to the north and the east; in short, on the |turies, or vivify it for a new and long existence. ‘The 
Adriatic, which would soon furnish it with ports and a} French revolution has been the tocsin of the world. 
marine, and connect it with Italy : moreover, when the| Many of its phases are accomplished; but it is not yet 
traveller recollects that, in crossing the country, he has |ended—nothing ends in the slow, intestine, eternal move- 
received only marks of kindness and greetings of friend-|ments of the moral life of mankind. There is a halting- 
ship; that not a cottage has required the price of its;time; but during those very halts the thoughts ripen, and 
hospitality ; that he has been welcomed every where the strength grows, which is to he the foundation of future 
alike; consulted as a sage, questioned as an oracle, and |2Cton. In the march of socic ties, the change of obj ct 
that his words, caught with eager curiosity by papas or |'% but a new ese. Phe French revolution, 
knevers, will remain a germ of civilisation in the villages which will in time be called the Europein revolution, 
er ._|beeause ideas find their level like water, is net only a 
through which he has passed,—he cannot help looking}... : Spal : , 
i Wie felk Ron ell el datin ween’ the veurh ‘0 j | Political revolution, a transfer of power, one dynasty set 
< ’ , © > é * g € |! - ‘ e y » * 
<a bag ee er cee S “Vin the place of another, or a republic in that of a mo- 


wooded bank with its ruined mosques and broken domes, | narchy ; all that is only an accident, symptom, instra- 








too far oppose such a fusion, we see in Servia at least 
one of the elements of that confederacy of European | 
states, or protectorates, destined to fill the void which} 
the disappearance of the Ottoman empire is about to 
leave in Europe as well as in Asia. European interests 
require no other alternative. 


September 25, 1833. 


The history of this people should be sung, not written. 
It forms an epic poem not yet complete. I have collected 
the principal materials on the spot, from the mouths of our 
friends, who come to visit us at the gate of the lazaretto. 
Seated beneath a linden tree on the grass, on which beams 
the clear and mild sun of the country, by the murmuring 
of the rapid stream of the Danube, in sight of its noble 
banks, and of the green forests which form the ramparts 
of Servia on this side of Hungary, these men in their 
half-oriental costume, with the masculine yet gentle 
countenances of a martial race, are recounting to me, 
NO. 19.— part U.—1835, 





from which the wide Danube separates him, and exclaim- | ment, medium. The work is so much the more serious 
ing to himself as they disappear, “ would that I might! ang important, as it may be accomplished under all the 
combat with this people for their dawning liberty !” and! forms of political power : and one may be a royalist or a 
repeating the strophes of one of their popular songs, | republican, attached to one dynasty or another, a partisan 
which his dragoman has translated,— lof this or that constitutional combination, without being 
| less sincerely or less effectually a revoluticnist. One may 

«“ When the sun of Servia gleams on the waters of the | prefer one instrument to another for removing the world 
Danube, the river seems in movement with the blades of and changing its place ; and that is all the difference. 
yatagans, and the glittering muskets of the Montene- But the idea of revolution—that is to say, of ehange and 
grins: itis a river of steel that defends Servia. How a aamyreng ae es not the less enlighten the mind and 


rg > heart. W ongst us is the man of 

pleasant to be seated on the banks, and to see the broken Area the ws here ep eh th ; 

arms of our enemies pass by !” thought, of heart and reason, of religion and hope, who, 
b ar . 


© When tha wit of Alltel’ Becends from the moun. | aving his hand upon his heart, and examining it before 

: — ° . zod and in presence of society, dropping to pieces In 
tains and plunges beneath the forests of Schumadia, peg consequence of the anomalous and antiquated nature of 
come forth, as from the welaged of Turks in the battle of | the materials that compose it, does not answer to him- 
the Morawa: sweet is the sound to the ears of the freed self, fam a revolutionist? The time draws into its wake, 
Servians! Dead or alive, it is sweet after the battle to lie las well those who resist it, as those who give it their 
at the foot of this oak, which, like ourselves, chants its| good wishes and take the lead in its march. So rapid 
liberty !” land invincible is the current, that those who row the 
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inost vigorously, and think to turn the tide or neutralise | reason abhor France; all the secret aspirations of men 
tho descent of the stream, find themselves insensibly car-| whose minds are retrograde and immovably linked to 
ried far beyond the horizon on which they had fixed|the past are for her ruin; she is to them the symbol of 
their eyes and their hearts, and in an hour of reflection| their decline, the living evidence of their impotency, and 
measure with astonishment the length of way they| of the falsehood of their prophecies; her prosperity dis- 
have passed. It is now nearly half a century since this) proves their doctrines, which her overthrow would verify; 
revolution, already ripe in ideas, broke out into action.|all attempts for the amelioration of human institutions 
At first it was only a battle, then a ruin; the dust of this} would fall with her: but vehement acclamations would 
strugele and this rain obscured every thing for a long| be heard; the world would remain in subjection to ty- 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 


time—no one knew for what, on what ground, or under 
what banner he was fighting, Each drew, as in the | 
night, upon his friends or his brothers; reaction tullowed | 
upon action; excesses stained every banner; one with. | 
drew in horror from a cause which crime pretended to} 
serve, but which it destroyed, as it does all things: the} 
mind passe d from one ¢ xcess to another, and could eevee 
stand nothing of the tamultuons movements, the vicissi- 
tudes of the battle; for it was a batthe—that is to say, con- 
fusion and disorder, triumph and rout, enthusiasm and 
discouragement. 

At length we begin to comprehend the providential plan 
of this great action between ideas and men. The dust is 
Jaid, and the horizon is cleared up. We see the positions 
which have been carried and lost—the opinions which 
have fallen in the battle, those which have been mortally 
wounded, those which survive, and those which triumph 
or are to triumph; we understand the past—we under- 
stand the age—we catch a glimpse of the future. This is 
a grand and rare moment for the human mind. It is 
conscious of its own powers, and of the great work it is 
performing; it has almost acquired an insight into futo- 
rity. Whena revolution is fully understood, tt is achieved :| 
its success m iy be slow, but can be no lonver doubtful. 
The new opinion, if it has not yet conquered its ground, 
has at least gained an arena for its infallible arm. That} 
arm is the press—the daily and universal revelation} 
which surrounds us on all sides, and is to the spirit of| 
innovation and amelioration what powder and cannon 
were to the first employers of them—victory assured in} 
a powerful faculty, Political philosophers then are no| 
longer obliged to fight, but to moderate and direct this| 
invincible arm of the new civilisation. 

The past has rolled away, the arena is free, the space 
is vacant; equality of rights is an admitted principle 5} 
Jiberty of discussion is consecrated in the forms of] 
frovernment, power has remounted to its source; the | 
interest and reason of all are collected in institutions} 
which have more to fear from weakness than from 
tyranny; words spoken or written have a right to make| 
their appeal always, and in all places, to the understand. | 
ing of all. This grand tribunal of reason governs, and} 
will govern more and more, all the other powers emanat- 
ing from it: it agitates, and will continue to agitate, all 
questions, social, religious, political, or national, with the 
force which opinion lends it, and in proportion to the 
growth of conviction, until human reason, enlightened by 
the ray it has pleased God to send it, shall have resamed 
the possession of the entire moral world, and, satisfied 
with its logical labours, sliall say, with the Creator, 
“What Lhave made is good ;” then shall rest for a while, 
if there be rest in heaven or on earth. 

But the social system is complicated. The solution of 
domestic difficultics necessarily imposes a similar solu- 
tion of questions of foreign policy. A chain of connce. 
tion pervades the world, and one fact invariably reacts 
upon another: let us consider then what ought logically 
to be the plan and action of European politics, as regards 
the East. I say, Furopean; for although in outward 
forms the constitutional, or, to speak more properly, the 
rational system, at present prevails only in France, Eng- 
land, Spain and Portugal, yet it every where prevails in 
opinion; reflecting men are all on its side, the people of 
all countries actuated by its spirit : the moral revolution 
once accomplished, or even commenced, that of forms 
soon follows; the opportunity only is wanting, and it 
becomes merely a question of time. Europe upholds a 
variety of forms, but already acknowledges but one spirit 
—the spirit of renovation, and of the government of men 
by the law of reason. Trance and Eugland are the two 
countries charged in these latter days to promulgate, and 
by their own experience to justify, opinions. Glorious 
and fatal mission! France, the most adventurous, has 
taken the lead, and is at this moment far in advance; let 
her then be the first subject of our meditations. 

Glorious but perilous is the career opened to France: 
she is the guide of nations, but is herself a stranger to 
the path, and, while feeling a way for the social commu- 
nity, may be herself engulfed in an unseen abyss: all 
the hostility to experience which still resists innovation 
throughout Europe, is set in motion against her. In 
religion, in philosophy, in politics, al] who are averse to 
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ranny and prejudice. ‘The supporters of prejudice and 
tyranny therefore passionately clamour for her subver- 
sion. ‘They announce it as the scqucl of her every move- 
ment; they hope it on every occasion: but France is 
strong, stronger by far in the living spirit which ani- 
mates her, than in the number of her soldiers. She alone 
has faith in, and a clear and generous perception of, the 
great universal cause for which she contends: military 
machines are opposed to her, she brings martyrs to the 
arena. Conviction is more powerful than an army: 
France, ruined in her finances, rent by divisions, op- 
pressed by tyranny, ensanguined by exccutioners within 
—attacked from without by her own children, leagued in 
arms with united Europe—has shown the world that she 
cannot perish by external dangers. Those from within 
ure more serious; they result trom her new situation: a 
transition is always a crisis; and the consequences, fore- 
scen or unforeseen, of a new organic principle, inevitably 
produce unexpected phenomena in the social state ofa 
great people. ‘The immediate consequences of the revo- 
lution in France, and the accidental results of the crisis 


| she has just passed through, are numerous: I shall con- 


sider only the principal. 

Equality of right produced equality of pretension and 
ambition among all classes; universal aspirings after 
power, nilimited competition for all offices, the obstruc- 
tion of all professions ; rivalry, jealousy, envy, between so 
many candidates pressing at the same time towards the 
same goal ; a perpetual elbowing of talents, cupidity, and 
selflove, at the gate of all departments of the public ser- 
vice ; a consequent instability in all public functions, and 
a throng of repulsed and envenomed forces flowing back 
upon socicty, and always ready to revenge themselves 
upon her. 

The liberty of discussion and enquiry secured to the 
enfranchised press, has engendered a spirit of dispute 
and controversy without candour, a professional and sys- 
tematic opposition; a cynical character, which by dint 
of wordy logic scares away truth and moderation; mis- 
leads and excites ignorance; is ever ready to underrate 
the chicf requisite of nations—power, in whatever hands; 
terrifies honest but timid men, and puts arms in the 
hands of all the evil passions of the time and the country. 

The general diffusion of instruction—that first neces- 
sity of the people, from whom it has been so long with- 
held—produces upon them as its immediate result a be- 
wildermeut of ideas not yet fully understood, a sort of 
vertigo of the mind too suddenly enlightened: they are 
like men who, after Jong languishing in total darkness, 
are at once incautiously exposed to the full flood of day, 
or too plentifully supplied with food when nearly perish- 
ing with hunger; the one is dazzled, and for the time 
at least blinded; the other is in danger of losing his life 
from an excess of the aliment which should have re- 
stored it; but it does not follow that the bread or the 
light is fatal—the transition alone is injurious. So it is 
with general instruction: its first effect is to generate a 
superabundance of capacities demanding employment in 
society; a want of equilibrium between faculties and oc- 
cupations, which may and must elicit for a time serious 
dissonances in the political harmony, till the balance 
shall be readjusted by these multiplied capacities creat- 
ing each for itself its proper mode of action. 

Again, the manvfacturing stimulus withdraws the 
population from domestic feelings, and from the peaceful 
labours of agriculture, so conducive to moral habits; it 
over-excites labour by the sudden rise of profits, which 
as suddenly and irregularly fall back; it accustoms to 
the luxury and vices of cities, men who can never after- 
wards return to the simplicity and mediocrity of a rural 
life; and thus acenmulates those masses of population, 
to-day insufficient for the demand, to-morrow deprived of 
employment, and, by their destitution, a prey to sedition 
and disorder. 

The populace, a numerous class, imperceptible in 
theocratical, despotic, and aristocratical government, 
where it is overshadowed indeed by the possessors of 
the soil, but finds protection under their shade, and a 
guarantee at least of existence in their patronage—now 
thrown on its own resources by the suppression of its 
patrons, and by the system of individuality, is in a 
worse condition than ever—has achieved barren rights 





without the means of subsistence, and will shake the 
foundations of society till sociality shall have succeeded 
to individuality. 

The condition of this populace has given rise to the 
question of property which is now every where mooted: 
a question which would be resolved by the law of the 
strongest, were it not casily resolved by reason, policy, 
and social charity, Charity is sociality; selfishness js 
individuality. Charity, as well as policy, commands 
man not to abandon his fellow-creatures to themselves 
but to come to their aid—to form a sort of mutual 
security on equitable conditions between society in pos. 
session and society not in possession. She says to the 
proprietor, “Thou shalt preserve thy property ;” for, 
despite the alluring dream of a community of wealth, 
tried in vain by Christianity and by philanthropy, pro. 
perty appears to have been at all periods, from the 
earliest to the present, the sine qua non of all society ; 
without it, there is neither domestication, labour, nor eivi. 
lisation. But she adds, “ Thou wilt remember that the 
right of property was not instituted for thee alone, but 
for mankind at large ; thou enjoyest it only on the con. 
ditions of justice, utility, distribution to all; thou wilt 
therefore supply thy brother, from the superfluity of 
thy possessions, with the means and elements of Sabour 
necessary to his acquiring possessions in his turn; thou 
wilt recognise a right superior to the right of property— 
the right of humanity!” This is justice, and this is 
policy: for they are one and the same thing. 

From all the facts arising out of the new order of 
things, one incontestable requisite results for France and 
for Europe—expansion: it is of imperative necessity 
that expansion without should bear some proportion to 
the immense expansion within, produced by the revolu. 
tion which all things are undergoing. Without that 
outward expansion, how shall we obviate the perils | 
have just painted out? How prescribe equality in rights, 
and deny it in facts? How admit enquiry, yet resist 
reason and its organ, the press? How diffuse informa. 
tion, and drive back upon themselves the capacities 
which it multiplies? How give activity to manufac. 
tures, and provide, at the same time, against the accu. 
mulations of population, and those sudden cessations of 
labour and salary which they bring in their train? 
How, in short, restrain those perpetually increasing 
masses of the populace, armed, undisciplined, and strug. 
gling between poverty on the one hand, and pillage on 
the other? How save property from the doctrinal 
and actual aggressions to which it will be more and 
more exposed? And, should that corner-stone of all 
society be laid prostrate, how enable society itself to hold 
together? Where, then, would be the refuge against a 
second barbarism? So imminent are these dangers, that 
unless the anticipative wisdom of the European goverv- 
ments devise a preservative against them, the ruin of the 
known social world is inevitabie within a given time. 

Now, by a wonderful provision of Providence, who 
never crcates wants without at the same time creating 
the means of satisfying them, it happens, that at the mo- 
ment when the great crisis of civilisation takes place in 
Europe, and when the new necessities resulting from it 
are revealing themselves both to governments and 
people, a great crisis of an inverse order takes place in 
the East, and a vast void is there offered for the redun- 
dancy of European population and faculties. The ex- 
cess of life which is overflowing here may, and must, 
find an outlet in that part of the world; the excess of 
force which overstrains us may, and must, find employ- 
ment in those countries, where the human powers are in 
a state of exhaustion and torpidity, where the stream of 
population is stagnant, or drying up, where the vitality 
of the human race is expiring. 

The Turkish empire is crumbling to pieces, and 
threatens, from day to day, to leave to anarchy and dis- 
organised barbarism, territories devoid of inhabitants, 
and a people destitute of rulers. This impending ruin 
of the Ottoman empire requires not hastening, even by a 
touch of the finger, against the tottering Colossus ; it is 
accomplishing itself providentially by its own action, 
and by a fatality inherent in its nature, of which no one 
can be arraigned as the author, and which it is not in 
the power of the Turks, or of Europe, to retard. The 
sinking population expires from the cessation of its own 
vitality ; or rather, it is already extinct. The Mussul- 
man race is reduced to nothing, in the sixty thousand 
square leagues of which its immense and fertile domain 
is composed. Except in one or two capitals, there are 
no Turks. Let us cast our eye over those rich and 
beautiful regions, and seek the Ottoman empire; we 
shall find it no where: the stupid, or rather the incrt 
and murderous admmmistration of the conquering race of 
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Osman, has every where created a desert, or has per-| Greeks; the interior affords pasturage to the cattle of lof slaves immensely surpasses the number of oppressors 


mitted the conquered people to aggrandise and multiply, 


while it was itself daily diminishing and expiring. 

The coast of Africa no longer remembers the origin 
of its institutions and the domination of the Turks. 
The Barbary regencies are independent, in fact; and 
have no longer that fraternity of customs, and that sym. 
pathy of religion, with the Turks, which constitute a 
shadow of nationality. The blow strock at Navarino 
was not heard at ‘Tunis; the fall of Algiers was not felt 
at Constantinople: the branch is separated from the 
trunk. ‘The coast of Africa is not inhabited by ‘Turks 
or Arabs, but by colonies of freebooters, superfluous to 
the soil, and which take no root in it; which have 
neither right, nor title, nor family, among the nations ; 
which, like a vessel without a flag, are the legitimate 
prey of the cannon; upon which whoever will may fire. 
Turkey is not there. oh 

Egypt, peopled by Arabs, and alternately submitting to 


all the masters of Syria, has now actually detached itself 


from the empire. Mehemet Ali attempts the resuscita- 

tion of the empire of the Caliph ; but the fanaticism of a 
new doctrine, which sharpened their sabre, no longer 
glitters round his. Arabia, divided into tribes, without 
cohesion, without uniformity of customs or laws, accus- 
tomed, for centuries, to the yoke of all the pachas, is far 

from seeing a deliverer in Mehemct Ali; she does not 
even regard him as a civiliser, restoring her from barba- 
rism and impotence to tactics and independence ; she 
sees in him only a rebellious and fortunate slave, de- 
sirous of aggrandising the lot which fortune has bestow- 
ed upon him—of enriching himself alone by the produc. 
tions of Egypt and Syria, and of dying without a master. 
After him, she knows she must fall under some yoke, 
and cares not of whom. 

The walls of Bagdad, on the confines of the desert of 
Syria, enclose only a mixed population of Jews, Chris- 
tians, Persians, and Arabs: a garrison of a few thousand 
Turks, commanded by a pacha, who revolts or is ex- 
pelled every two or three years, is insufficient to uphold 
the Turkish nationality among a population of two iun- 
dred thousand souls. Bagdad is in its nature a free city 
—a caravanserai belonging to all Asia, as a depdt for its 
internal commerce—a Palmyra in the desert. Between 
Bagdad and Damascus extend the vast deserts of Syria 
and Mesopotamia, through which runs the Muphrates; 
neither kingdoms, nor dominions, nor cities, are here ; 
here are only the ambulatory tents of unknown and in- 
dependent tribes, who have no nationality but their 
caprices, who acknowledge no country and no master— 
children of the desert, who hold as enemies whoever 
attempt to reduce them to subjection—yesterday the 
Turks, to-day the Egyptians. ‘Turkey is not here. 

Damascus, a great and magnificent town—a holy city, 
where the Massulman fanaticism still exists—has a 
population of from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
thousand souls: of these, thirty thousand are Christians, 
seven or eight thousand are Jews, and above a hundred 
thousand Arabs. A handful of ‘Tarks still reign over 
the country by the spirit of conquest and of co-religion ; 
but Damascus, a city of storms and independence, is 
perpetually revolting, massacres its pacha, and expels 
the Turks. Aleppo, a city of infinitely less importance, 
is in the same case; but its commerce is declining, and 
itself expiring in the ruins of its frequent earthquakes. 
The towns of Syria Proper, from Gaza to Alexandretta, 
including the two cities of Homs and Hama, are also 
peopled by Arabs, Syrian Greeks, Armenians, and Jews; 
the total number of Turks in this beautiful and extensive 
territory does not exceed thirty or forty thousand at 
most. The Maronites, a sound, vigorous, intellectual, 
warlike, and commercial nation, occupy Lebanon, and 
disdain or defy the Turks. ‘The independent and 
courageous tribes of the Druses and Metonalis form, 
with the Maronites, under the federal government of the 
Emir Beschir, the predominant population of Svria, and 
ven Damascus, ready to become the sovereign power in 
these countries, the moment the dismemberment of the 
empire shall abandon them to their natural resources. 
Here is the germ of a great people, new and capable of 
civilisation : Europe has but to afford it encouragement, 
and to say, Arise ! 

We come next to Meunt Taurus, and the wide ex- 
tent of Caramania, or Asia Minor, the provinces of 
which once formed seven kingdoms, while its shores 
were thickly studded with independent towns or flou- 
rishing colonies of Greeks and Romans. I have tra- 
versed all these shores, [ have inspected all their gulfs 
from Tarsus to T’'chesmc, and I have seen nothing but 


the mountains in the summer, and encamp in the plains 
for the winter. Adana, Konia, Kutaya, and Angora, 
its principal towns, are each peopled by some thousand 
Turks; Smyrna alone is the great centre of its pupula- 
tion ; it contains about a hundred thousand souls, more 
than half of whom are Christians, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Jews. Coasting the shores cf Asia Minor, we come 
to the beautiful Greek islunds of Scio, Rhodes, and Cy- 
prus. ‘Ihe latter is itself a kingdom; it measures 
eighty leagues in length, by twenty in breadth; has 
contained and is capable of supporting a population of 
several millions ; it possesses the sky of Asia, with the 
soil of the tropics; its present inhabitants are about 
thirty thousand Greeks; and sixty Turks, enclosed in 
a ruined fortress here, represent the Ottoman power. 
The same may be said of Rhodes, Stanchio, Simos, Scio, 
and Mytilene. Hitherto, where are the ‘Turks? ‘This 
is, however, the finest portion of their empire. 

The coasts of the sea of Marmora, and of the channel 
of the Dardanelles, present likewise some small towns, 
dispersed at considerable distances, and thinly inhabit- 
ed by a poor population, half Turkish, and half Greek. 
The Turks in these countries, including those of Brous- 
sa, can scarcely bo reckoned at more thau a hundred 
thonsand souls. 

Constantinople, like all the capitals of a decaying 
people, alone presents an appearance of population anc 
life; in proportion as the vitality of eimpires recedes 
from the extremities, it concentrates itself in the heart. 
There was also a time when the entire Greek empire 
existed in Constantinople; the city was taken, and the 
empire was no more. Authors are not agreed respect- 
ing the population of Constantinople, which is diflerent- 
ly stated from three hundred thousand to a million 
souls; the census is wanting, every one therefore judges 
from private data. Mine is four.ded only ona glance 
cast upon the great development of the city, including 
Scutari, upon the shores of the Golden Horn, the sea of 
Marmora, and the coasts of Asia and Europe. I include 
all this under the name of Constantinople, for there is 
no interruption of the houses. The denominations of 
quarters, of towns and villages, are arbitrary; it is but 
a single city, a single centre of population, sending out 
its lines of houses, kiosks, palaces, or villages, over an 
extent of fourteen French leagues in length, sometimes 
of a considerable depth, sometimes of one or two houses 
only. I believe that the aggregate of this population | 


the indomitable tribe of Turcomans, who wander among 


the Greeks of the Morea, a feeble and miseral.le popu- 
lation, have, single handed, in a moment of energy, 
cleared the Peloponnesus of Turks ; Moldavia and Wa- 
jlachia have thrown off the yoke; the islands would be 
all treed but for the European treaty which guarantees 
|them to the sultan; the whole of Arabia is dissected 
jamongst tribes unknown to each other, molested alter- 
|nately by the Turks and the Egyptians, und dominated 
jin her most energetic portions by the great schism of 
j the Wahabees ; two thirds of the Armenians are 
)snatched from the Turkish power by the Russians and 
| Persians; the Georgians are Russians; the Maronites 
jand the Druses will be masters of Syria and Damascus 
jas soon as it is seriously their will to be so; the Bal- 
garians are a numerous and healthy population, still 
jtributary, but themselves more numerous and better 
jorganised than the ‘Turks, capable of casting off their 
jsubjection with a word: this word the Serviaus have 
| pronounced, and their magnificent forests already begin 
jto be opened by roads, towns, and villages; Prince Mi- 
|losch, their chief, admits Turks at Belgrade only as 
allies, no longer as masters. The spirit of conquest, 
ithe soul of the Osmanlis, is extinct; the spirit of armed 
| proselytism has long since vanished from among them ; 
jtheir force of impulsion is gone; their force of conserva- 
jtion, which should reside in an uniform, enlightened, 
and progressive administration, éxists only in the head 
jof Mahinoud; popular fanaticism is dead with the janis- 
jsaries, and if the janissaries conld revive, barbarism 
} would revive with them; a miracle of eenins would bo 





{necessary to resuscitate the empire; Mahmoud has 
jheart, but not genius; he assists in producing his own 
ruin, and encounters enly obstacles where a stronger 
‘and more expansive mind would find instruments ; he 
jis reduced to depending for support upon the Russians, 
his natural and This poliey of 
weakness and despair ruins him in the opinions of his 
|people ; he is become the shadow only of a sultan, assist- 
ing in the dismemberment of his empire 3 pressed be- 
jtween Europe, which protects him, and Mehemet Ali, 
who threatens him if he declines the humiliating assist- 
ance of the Russians, Ibrahim arrives and overthrows 
jhim by his presence; if he combats Ibrahim, Franee 
and England confiscate his fleets, and encamp on the 
shores of the Dardanelles; if he enters into alliance with 
Ibrahim, he becomes the slave of his slave, and finds a 
prison or deati in his own seraglio. The energy of 
heroism, and an effort of sublime despair alone could 


immediate enemies, 


may amount to from six to seven hundred thousand |save him, and restore for a while the Otteman glory. 
souls; not more than one third of these are ‘Turks; the | To close on either side the Dardanelles and the Bospho- 
remainder are Armenians, Jews, Christians, Franks,|rus, to make an appeal to southern Europe, and to all 
Greeks, and Bulgarians. The Turkish population of| that remains of Islamism, and to march lrimself against 
Constantinople may be taken, then, according to my | Ibrahim and the Russians,—these are the only means of 
estimate, at from two to three hiandred thousand souls. | recovery yet open to him; but suppose them adepted and 
I did not visit the shores of the Black sea; but accord- |successful, the empire, glorious for a moment, would not 
ing to the excellent and conscientious narrative of M. | the less decompose itself immediately atterwards; the 
Fontanier’s travels, published in 1834, the indigenous {only permanent result would be, that its fall would be 
population predominates in those districts, and the [enlightened with a halo of heroism, and that the race 
Turks diminish in number there, as well as in the pro-|of Othman would set as it rose, in a triumph. 

vinces of the empire which I have traversed. Now that we have scen the state of Enrope and that 
After the capital, the only great town of European of the Ottoman empire, what line of conduct should po- 
Turkey is Adrianople, which may reckon from thirty to | litical foresight adopt? How should Europe act, con- 
forty thousand Turks; Philippopoli, Sophia, Nissa, Bel. |sistently with the policy of humanity, not of a blind and 
grade, and the little intermediate towns, an equal num. | stupid selfishness? The routine of diplomacy, which 
ber. I apprehend the number of ‘Turks iv those por- repeats its axioms, when once received, long after they 
tions of the empire which I have not visited, will | have ceased to have a rational meaning, and which trem- 
amount on the whole to about three hundred thousand. | bles to have a real and serious question to diseuss, be- 
Servia and Bulgaria will scarcely produce a Turk to a /cause it bas neither intellect nor energy to resolve it, has 
viliage ; and I suppose the case may be the same in the | declared that the Ottoman empire must be supported ou 
uther provinces of ‘Turkey in Europe. Allowing, then, jall sides, as a necessary counterpvise to Russian power 
fur the errors which I may have committed, and attri- |in the East. 

buting to the interior of Asia Minor a much larger po- If an Ottoman empire really existed—if there were 
pulation than appears to the eye, or than the relations| still Turks capable of creating and organising, not an 
of travellers warrant, I do not think that the total exist-/army only, but a government, which might observe the 
ing Turkish population can be estimated at more than | rear of the Russian empire, and give her serious disquiet, 
two er three millions of souls; I am indeed far from be-| while southern Europe engeged her in front.—then, per- 
lieving that it should be stated so high. Here then is! haps, this might be conservative policy. It would be 
the conquering race, reared on the borders of the Cas- | hardihood or madness to say to Enrope—efface from the 
pian sea, melting away under the sua of the Mediterra-| map an existing empire, full of life—lift an immense 
nean ; here then is ‘Turkey possessed, or rather already | weight from the ill-adjusted equilibrium of the body po- 
lost, by this small number of men; for while the doc- | litic ; the world will not perceive the change. But the 
trine of fatalism, the inertness which is consequent |Ottoman empire no longer exists except in name ; its life 
upon it, the immutability of institutions, and the bar- | is extinct—its weight no lounger sways the balance: it is 
barism of the administration, reduce almost to nothing | nothing but a vast void, which your anti-human poliey 
the conquerors and masters of Asia, their slaves, the wishes to leave vacant, instead of filling it with a healthy 
Christian races of the empire, the Armenians, Greeks, | and living population, which nature has already planted 
and Maronites, and the race of conquered Arabs, in-|there, and which yen might replenish and propagate 
crease and multiply through the natural effect of their| yourselves. Do not precipitate the fall of the Ottoman 





fertile solitudes, or miserable hamlets inhabited by 


3 


customs, their religion, and their activity. ‘I'he number |empire—do not usurp thie oifice of fate—do not assume 
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the responsibility of providence ; but do not sustain by 
un illusory and culpable policy that phantom to which 
you can at best give ouly an appearance and attitude ot} 
life,—for it is dead. Do not become the allies of barbar- 
ism and Islamism, ayainst the more advanced stages of 
civilisation, reason, and religion, which they oppress ; 
nor the accomplices of the slavery and depopulation of 
the finest parts of the world. Let destiny accomplish its 
purposes—observe, wait, and be ready. 

When at length the empire shall sink of itself, and, un- 
dermined by Ibrfhim, or some other pacha, shall be dis- 
membered alike in its northern and southern provinces, 
you will have a very simple question to decide. Will you 
make war upon Russia, to prevent her inheriting Con- 
stantinople and the coasts of the Black sea? Will you 


make war upon Austria, to prevent her inheriting one | 


half of ‘Turkey in Europe? Will you make war upon 
England, to prevent her inheriting Egypt and the route 


to India by the Red sea ?—upon France, to prevent her | 


colonising Syria and the Island of Cyprus?—upon Greece, 
to prevent her completing her territories by the addition 
of the coasts of the Mediterranean, and the beautiful isles 
which bear her name, and are inhabited by her own 
people ?—on all the world, in short, lest any one should 
profit by these magnifies nt ruins ? Or must we coine to 
a mutual understanding, and divide them amongst the 
human race, under the patronage of Europe, that the 
human race may multiply and flourish in this beautiful 
climate, and that civilisation may resume its station 
there?) ‘These are the two questions which a congress 


of the powers of [Europe will have to decide. Truly, | 


the answer is not doubtiul. 

If you resolve on war, you will have war, with all the 
evils—all the ruin that attend it: you will injure Eu. 
rope, and Asia, and yourselves; and the war having 
ended from utter weariness, nothing which you intended 
to prevent will be prevented. The force of circum- 
stances—the irresistible march of events—the influence 
of national sympathies and religion—the power of terr- 
torial positions, will have their inevitable effect: Rus. 
sia will occupy the coasts of the Black sea and Con. 
stantinople—the Black sea is a Russian lake, of which 
Constantinople is the key ; Austria will spread herself 
over Servia, Bulgaria, and Macedonia, to keep pace with 
Russia; France, England, and Greece, after disputing 
the road for some time, will respectively take possession 
of Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, and the Islands. ‘The effect 
will be the same; but, meanwiule, ‘orrents of blood will 
have flowed by sea and land; thé chances of battle will 
have substituted forced and arbitrary, for natural and 
rational division of terrttory ; years of useful colonisa- 
tion will have been lost; and during these perhaps 
lengthened years, ‘Turkey in Europe aud Asia will have 
been the prey of anarchy aud incalculable calamities. 
You will find more extensive deserts than even the Turks 
had left. Europe will have receded instead of following 
her accclerated movement of civilisation and prosperity, 
and Asia will lave rested still longer in ber bed of death. 
If reason presides over the destinies of Europe, can she 
hesitate? and if she hesitates, what will history say of 
her governments and rulers? It will attest that the 
political world has been directed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by surcidal selfishness and folly ; and that its cabi- 
nets and subjects have rejected the most magnificent 
present which Providence has ever offered to the neces- 
sities of an epoch, and to the progress of mankind. 

Let us now see what ought to be done, Let a con- 
gress be assembled of the principal powers bordering on 
the Ottoman empire, or having important interests in the 
Mediterranean, to establish the principle that Europe 
withdraws from all aetion or direct influence upon the 
internal affairs of ‘Turkey, and abandons it to its own 
vitality and the chances of its destiny ; and to agree be- 
forehand, that in case of the fall of this empire, whether 
by a revolution at Constantinople, or by successive dis- 
anemberments, the European powers shall take, under 
the title of protectorates, such portions of its dominions 
as shal] have been assigned to each by the stipulations of 
the congress ; that these protectorates, the territories of 
which shall be defined and limited according to contigui- 
ty of situation—security of frontier—analogy of religion, 
customs, and interests, shall maintain only the para- 
mount authority of the respective powers, without inter- 
fering with the local sovereignties pre-existing in the 
protected provinces. This suzeraineté, or paramount pro- 
tectorship, thus recognised as a European institution, 
should be defined to consist principally in the right of 
yecupying cortain portions of the territory and coasts— 
of founding there free cities, European colonies, or trad> 
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| of trives—the pre-existing rights of every kind, should 
| be recognised and supported by the protecting power, 
which should exercise over its assigned territory ouly an 
| armed andcivilising guardianship guaranteeing its exist- 
‘ence and the elements of its nationality, under the ban- 
| ners of a stronger nationality,-—preserving it from inva- 
sion, dismemberment and agarehy, and furnishing it with 
the means of pacifically developing 1ts commercial and 
industrial resources. 
| ‘These points established, the mode of action and in- 
‘fluence of the protectorates over the portions of the 
| East which should devolve upon them would vary ac- 
cording to their respective localities and customs, and 
would flow from peculiar circumstances : matters would 
naturally take the following course :— 

In the first instance, one or several European free 
towns would be founded upon such parts of the coast 
or territory as from nature and circumstances should 
appear the most cligible. These towns, open, as well 
jas the whole territory, to all the protected population, 
| would be governed by the laws of the mother country, 
jor by an especial colonial legislation: on settling ir 
|thein, the protected people should obtain the rights of 
‘citizenship, and soon after all those enjoyed by the 
‘native subjects of the protecting power; they should 
|cease to be subject to the oppressive and barbarous 
‘legislations of their tribe or their prince; they should 
ibe fully invested with the right of property and its 
| transmission, which is almost every where wanting in 
|these lands, and which is the first and chief lever o! 
its civilisation; they should enjoy such immunities 
of commerce, industry, and arms, as the policy of the 
protectorate should confer upon them. The commer. 
cial relations between these principal centres of liber- 
ty, property, and civilisation, would inevitably be 
drawn closer and closer; the towns, villages, and tribes 
would soon demand in mass tu be admitted to the bene- 
fits of compatriotism, and of the social rights which 
would result from it; and the protected country would 
pass aliogether in a few years within the pale of the 
protecting power. A uniformity of laws, and of political 
and social institutions, would be promptly and liberally 
established; all these advantages are already warmly 
appreciated among the pcople to whom they would thus 
be extended, Weary of the tyranny and the barbarous 
administration by which they are decimated—hungering 
especially for the rights of property, commerce, and in- 
dividual liberty, there can be no doubt but they would 
immediately fill to an overflow the first open towns. The 
contagion of example, and the prosperous securily en- 
joyed by these towns and their territories, would se- 
duce the entire population of still extending civcles. 
But two articles would require to be respected and 
protected—their customs and feligion. This is easy, 
because toleration is the law of Europe and good sense, 
and the inveterate habit of the East. All sorts of wor- 
ship must be equally protected, in perfect freedom and 
mutual independence. Sume purely civil conditions 
must be gradually imposed on those who establish tiem. 
selves in European towns, modifying their customs with 
respect to legislation, without interfering with their 
faith. ‘The municipal and protecting law must know 
nothing of a plurality of wives or of slavery, but it 
must interdict nothing which belongs merely to the 
province of domestic govern:nent or of conscience. 

Each protectorate must possess two sorts of legisla- 
tion: the ove general, and in some measure feudal, 
which will regulate the general connection ef the pro. 
tected people and tribes amongst cach other and with 
the protecting nation, as the imposition of taxes and 
the militia of the colony, and the boundaries of the ter- 
ritories of the respective dependent tribes ; the other, a 
European legislation for the European free towns, 
analogous lo that of the protecting nation—a legislative 
model incessantly offered to the emulation of the native 
powers. The common pact, ever the due execution of 
which the protectorate would watch, must only oblige 
these various races of men who inhabit the East, differ. 
ing from each other in tribes, in religion, and in cus- 
toms, to live together in peace: it would habituate them 
to a community of interests; would teach them, for 
certain objects, to convene deliberative assemblies of 
their respective nations and tribes; and then tc choose 
the most enlightened among themselves as deputies, to 
deliberate in their turn with the deputies of other na- 
tions and tribes on interests common to the whole pro- 
tectorate; in order to accustom them by degrees to a 
beneficial connection, and to blead them insensibly 
rather by the force of manners than of laws. The East 





great diversity of its races, for such a state of things, 
that the protecting nation would experience no difficulty, 
except in a few great capitals, as Damascus, Bagdad, 
Cairo, and Constantinople. These difficulties must not 
be overcome by force, but simply by a temporary inter. 
diction of intercourse with the rest of the protected 
territories. ‘The cessation of commerce is, i the Eas, 
a suspension of life. ‘Their repentance would soon pur. 
chase reconciliation. 

The possibility, I will even say the extreme facility, 
of such an organisation, is manifest to all who have tra. 
veled in these countries. Galling subjection, ruin, de. 
population, absence of the rights of property and legal 
transmission—the arbitrary will of a pacha, weighing 
like an incubus upon fortune, and upon life itself, have 
so denationalised those beautiful regions, that any stand. 
ard planted there on the above conditions would quickly 
rally the majority of their inhabitants under its shadow. 
They are for the most part ripe for the change: all the 
population of ‘Turkey in Europe, and all the Grecks, 
Armenians, Maronites, and Jews, are industrious, agri- 
cultural, and commercial; give them only protection of 
property, personal security, and liberty, and they will 
speedily multiply, and cover the isles and the two conti. 
nents. In twenty years, the meastres which I propose 
will have created prosperous nations, and we shill see 
millions of men advancing under the egis of Europe to 
a new Civilisation. 

But, I may be asked, how will you dispose of the 
Turks ?—The empire ouce fallen, divided, and dismem. 
bered,— the Turks, shaken off by all the insurgent popn- 
lations, will either become blended with them, or flee to 
Constantinople and some few parts of Asia Minor, where 
they may still muster a majority. They are too insig. 
nificant in numbers, too much closed in by implacable 
enemies, too visibly struck by the fatality which consti- 
tutes a material portion of their creed, to reconquer 
their wide-spreading domination when once !ost. They 
will form one among the many nations guaranteed and 
protected by the European power which shall aceept 
the sovereignty of the Bosphorus, of Constantinople, or 
of Asia Miuor, and will be but too happy in the de- 
fence of that shield against the vindictive aggressions of 
tke people who have endured their yoke. They will re. 
tain their laws, their habits, their creed, till habitual 
contact with a more advanced civilisation shall insensi- 
bly Jead them to property, industry, commerce, and all 
the social benefits which flow from these. Their territory, 
their relative independence, and their nationality, will 
remain under the guardianship of Europe, till their com- 
plete fusion with the other free nations of Asia. Did 
the plan which I have conceived and prupose depend for 
its execution on violence, on the expatriation and forci- 
ble dispossession of this wreck of a great and generous 
nation, I should regard it as a crime. “The ‘Turks, by 
the inherent and irreclaimable viciousness of their ad- 
ininistration and of their habits, are incapable of govern- 
ing their present territory in Europe and Asia, or in 
either cf them. They have depopulated the countries 
which owned their sway, and have destroyed themselves 
by the slow suicide of their government: but as a race 
of men, they are still, in my estimation, the first and 
most worthy amongst the numerous races that people 
their vast empire; their character is the noblest and 
most dignified, their courage is unimpeachable, and their 
virtues, religious, civil, and domestic, are ealculated to 
inspire every impartial mind with esteem and ad- 
miration. Magnanimity is inscribed on their foreheads 
and displayed in their actions: if they had better laws 
and a more enlightened government, they would be one 
of the greatest people the world has seen, All their 
instincts are generous. They are a people of patriarchs, 
of cuntemplatists, of adorers, of philosophers,—and when 
their cause is that of religion, they are a people of heroes 
and martyrs. God forbid that I should instigate the 
extermination of such a race, whom I believe to confer 
honour on humanity ! But as a nation, they are, or soon 
will be, no more. As a race of men, they must be saved, 
with those whom they oppress and whose propagation 
they impede, by the direction of their destiny and that 
of Asia being at a deciaive moment assumed by more 
competent hands. By what right? it may be asked. 
By the right of humanity and civilisatign. It is not the 
right of power which I invoke: power confers no right, 
but it confers a capability. Europe combined in one 
aim—the preservation and civilisation of the human 
race, has indisputably the capability of deciding the 
fute of Asia. It is for her to examine herself, and to ask 
herself whether that capability does not constitute a 
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is sy well prepared by its municipal habits, aud by the 


right, whether it docs not impose a duty. Yor my part, 
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I hold the affirmative. No cannon need be fired ; no 
violence, no confiscation, no proscription, no Violation of 
religion or morals, authorised. A resolution only is to 
be taken, a protection promulgated, a standard unfurled; 
and if this is not done, twenty years of unprofitable war. 
fare is reserved for Europe j—tur Asia, anarchy, ruin, 
stagnation, depopulation to the end of time! Has God 
bestowed upon man so magnificent a domain, in the 
finest portion of the globe, that it may be left sterile, 
uncultivated, or ravaged by eternal barbarism ? ) 

As for Europe herself, her convulsed and revolutionary 
state—the exuberance of her unemployed population, in. 
dustry, and intellectual forces, ought to lead her to bless 
that Providence which so opportunely opens to her so 
boundless a career of thought, activity, noble ambition, 
civilising proselytism, manufacturing and agricultural 
industry ; offices and emoluments in every shape ; fleets 
and armies to direct ; ports to construct 3 Cilles to erect; 
colonies to found; fertile sulitudes to cultivate; new 
manufactures to establish; new discoveries to turn to 
account; new regions to explore; alliances to attempt ; 




























































































; The bright wave is tossing its foam on high, 
rey will young and sound populations to pests oe And the summer breezes go lightly by ; 
0 Conti. legislation to study and to prove; religions to investi- The air and the water dance, glitter and play 
~ = gate und rationalise ; fusions of people and of customs And why should not I be as werry a a 
i to consummate; Europe, Asia, and Africa to draw y ) y 
pasbcg @ nearer to each other, and to unite by new communica. The linnet is singing the wild wood through ; 
tial > tions, which shall leave but the interval of a month be. The fawn’s bounding footstep skims over the dew ; 
> tween India and Marseilles, and place Cairo in connec- The butterfly flits round the flowering tree ; 
“lhe F tion with Caleutta. rth ore d plai And the cowslip and blue-bell are bent by the] 
It popa- 4 The finest ge yr dam it “ ena ae P aol All the creatures that dwell in the forest are gi 
r flee to of Mesopotamia peering their currents and on vane And why should not I be as merry as they ?* 
as channels for the infinitely multiplied activity of uni- 
» whero versal commerce ; the mountains of Syria furnishing an} .dmelia. Ah! art thou there? [ thought I 
— inexhaustible depdt of fuel to innumerable steam-vessels; alone, 
lacabie the Mediterranean, become the lake of southern Euro»e, | Hast thou been long returned ? 
pumed as the Euxine already is of Russia, and as the Red sea] Maurice, Even now. 
—" and the Persian gulf are of England; nations, now Amelia. I'm glad 
They destitute of territory, country, rights, laws, or security, | For | would feel thy presence,—as I used 
vt dividing pang aoe = ee of Revopean When I, a conscious girl, if thou didst come 
ple, or legislations, t dine mo Min “ ‘aia se Noe pemersg Behind my chair, knew thee without the aid 
he de. Torbee 4a tne ing th ish ie ar hee Of eye or ear. A wife's love Is as strong, 
ionsof Se — = nd or seh | Her sense should be as quick, 
; 4% population, thirsting after the knowledge and the pro- ick a a ee 
rill re. I. ductions of Europe. What a picture is here! What al. * oe ann 
bitual prospect for the three continents! What @ limitless Is mixed with shame, and doubt, and consc iousness, 
sensi. aphere of new activity for the faculties and the wants| WV hich have a thousand eyes, a thousand ears. 
nd all which consume us! What clements of pacification, of | Amelia, thou art pale. Nay, if thou smilest 
itory, domestic order, and of steady progression, for ver tem.| Thou wilt be pale no longer: thy rich smile 
> will pestuous times !—And this picture is a simple trath ; a|Is fitly wedded to a varying blush, 
heey truth infallible, easy, certain. Europe wants only just | That flutters tremulously in thy fair cheek, 
Did (piniuns and generous sentiments to realise it: a word| Like shivering wings of hew-caught butterflies. 
ad for will suffice her to save herself while preparing a glo-| Ah, there it is! 
forci. rious futurity fur mankind, Amelia. Flatterer! 
— I shall not here discuss the limits of the European]  yuunice. But thou wast pale 
wl 4 and Asiatic protectorates, and the compensations to Stooping so long o'er that embroidery, 
ern. ot me re _ lead is rea —_ ; _ teak That irksome toil. Go forth into the air. 
r in antes wpaten Andis ” agents r : > ahr ge cea -Imelia. Not yet; there still is light enough to wor] 
tries preguaerte ed in a secret corgress, sstablished nationa "| [ have one flower to finish. Then I'll fly 
‘les represent in some degree the individual identity of To the sweet joys of busy idlences 
Ives the people. They should be touched as little as possible Te . ase J a “i not ai 
—_ in negotiation ; war alone affects them. Such compensa. | 4°? Sue Sweet garden, - b oma 7 
and tions therefore would he easily granted, and need not | 50 William says; the fres ening s rowers to-day 
ople produce the interminable discussions and perpetual Have scattered my carnations; I must raise 
and squabbles which are always objected against them. As Their clear and odorous beauties from the dark 
heir I have just observed, in certain cases capability is right, | Defiling earth. ‘ 
| to The les.er powers ought not to embartass the greater,| Maurice. That task is done. 
ad in whom actually resides the preponderating voice, from! .2melia. By thee? 
ids which there is no appeal, in the great European council.| After thy hard day’s toil?’ Ob what a fond 
sd When Russia, Austria, England, and France understand | And foolish lover-husband I have got! 
wa each other, and have promulgated a firm and unanimous | Art thou not weary ? 
i. ae who can prevent their executing ee Maurice. Only just enough 
rn y on dignity, their aro and the one ne ferior| 2° feel the comfort, sweetest, of repose ; 
3 aaa - them ‘—Certainly be ae ined Of such repose as this, here at thy feet 
he | the work will be accomplished ent ke vi ma of Europe Extended, “_ my head against thy knee. . 
er renewed P & -Imelia. Even as that sweet and melancholy prince, 
mn ¢ ee ; | Hamlet the Dane, lay at Ophelia’s feet, 
d, ' His lady-love. Wast thou not thinking so? 
beg Maurice. I was. 
“ Amelia, And I was likening thee to one— 
' Dost thou remember—'tis the prettiest moment 








} When her so dear Sir Charles at Harriet’s feet 
Lay turning up his bright face smilingly,t 


distinguished and promising pupils of the Royal Musical 


THE END, Of that’: 
* This 

—>— 
Academy. 
fT Sir C 


my young friend, Mr. Charles Packer, one of the most 


EMILY—A DRAMATIC SKETC 





Zi uvity. 


From a volume entitled Dramatic Scenes, and other Px 


BY MIsS MITFORD. 


CHARACTERS. 
Lonp Gienrnam. 
Ame tia, his daughter. 
Mavaicer, Amelia’s husband, 
Wituiam, a boy of six years old, the son of M 
and Amelia. 
SCENE, THE INSIDE OF A COTTAGE, 


Amelia, at work, singing ; Maurice enters during her 


sone, 
SONG, 


The sun is careering in glory and might 


"Mid the deep blue sky and the cloudilets white ; 


nost marvellous and truest book— 


song has been very beawtifully set to music by 


harles Grandison, vol. vi, 





H. 
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Dost thou remember ? 
Maurice. Banterer! Where is William ? 
<Imelia. That is a secret, 

Or I shall tell, 

























ems,” Do not question me, 
He will be shortly back. 


( Sines, 
The linnet is singing the wild wood through 
The fawn’s bounding footstep skims over the dew ; 
The butterfly flits round the flowering tree ; 
And the cowslip 


, 


and blue-bell are bent by the | 
All the creatures that dwell in the 
And why should not I he 
And why should not I be 


P we, 
aurice forest are gay— 
as merry as they ? 
as Merry as they ? 
Maurice, 
Amelia, 
Our William: if far off within the w 
He do but catch one clear anc 
Of that wild cheerful strain, he scuds along 
With his small pretty feet, like the young brood 
Of the hen-partridge to her evening call, 
Maurice. Well, but where is he? 
Amelia, Guess, 
Maurice, Nay, tell me, love. 
Amelia. g from the farm, 
sent him, 
right insect 
with net-work wings 
His shining guide flew on, 


How much thou lov’st that song! 
He loves it so, 
ood 


{ ringing note 


To-day at noon, returnin 
Where on some trifling errand I had 
He left the path in chase of that | 
The burnished dragon-fly, 


eC. I So beautiful. 


uae Tracing the channel of the rippling spring 
Up to its very source, There William lost him : 
was} But looking round upon that fairy scene 


Of tangled wood and babbling waters clear, 
He found a fairy carpet; strawberries 
Spread all about, in a rich tapestry 

Of leaves and blushing fruit : 
With his own basket that hi 
His own dear father, to | 
To that dear father, 
Maurice. 


: and he is gone, 
s father made | im, 
ring home his prize 


Prythee, love, say on; 
This is a tale which I could listen to 
The livelong day. 
Amelia, And will it not he sweet 
To see that lovely boy, blushing all over, 
His fair brow reddening, and his smiling eves 
Filling with tears, his seariet lips far ruddier 
Than the red berries stammering 
The little pretty speech that he 
But speaking in warm kisses ? 
Be sweet to see my preciot 


and forgetting 
hath conned, 
Will it not 

is William give 

The very first thing he can call his own 

To him who gives him all? 


My dearest husband 
Betray me not. 


Pretend an ignorance; 

And wonder why that cream and | 

And why that china bowl. 

Maurice, 

heart 

Is like thee as his face, 
Amelia, 


’ 
read stand there, 
Thy precious boy , 

Thy precious boy! Amelia, that child’s 


My 


Liker to thee 
Are both—our blessing! What a world of love 
Dwells in that little heart ! 


Maurice, Too much! too much! 


uld he bad 
mittth aud ji sts, 
-Imelia. Nature's hi- playmate ; leaves, and flowers, 
and birds, 
And the young innocent lam} 
He needs no other. 


He is too sensitive. Tx 
| 


hull; O8 


An airy playinate 


8 are his companions ; 

In his solitude 

He is as happy as the litte ting beetle 

That lives in the white rose. 
Maurice. 

Amelia, 

Weep’st thou for happiness ? 

That falls without a cloud 2 
Amelia, 


My precious hoy ' 
What are these? Tears! My own 


What means this rain 
Fy! Tmust chide thee, 
Yes; thou art right. Useless, not cause- 
less, tears! 
They will have way. Forgive me, dearest husband! 
This is our wedding-eve, Seven years ago 
I stole, a guilty wanderer, from my home,— 
My old paternal home !—and with the gush 
Of motherly love, another thought rushed in— 
My father ! 

Maurice. My Amelia! 

Amelia, Seven years 
Have past since last I saw him; and that last! 
The pangs of death wero in my heart, when [ 
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oy 4 EMILY—A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 








Approached, to say goodalght:! He had been harsh To still my longing heart! My William, pray 
All day; had pressed Sir Robert's odious love, For your poor mother. 
Had taunted at thy poverty—my Maurice ! William. 

| Pray, pray forgive us! 


Oh forgive us, Sir, 
But suddenly, when Tall vainly tried 
l’o falter out, goodnight, in his old tone | Lord Glen. Madam, I have sought 
Of fond familiar love, and with the name | A half bour’s shelter here from this wild storm : 
Which from his lips seemed a caress, he said, | And, as your guest, I pray you to forbear 
God bless you, Emily! That blessing pierced | These harrowing words. I am but Jately risen 
My very soul. Oft in the dead of night From a sick bed. 
I seem to hear it. Would he bless me now? Maurice. 
Ohno! no! no! Retire awhile. 
Maurice. My own beloved wife, 
Think not too deeply. There will come a time 
Anelia. Ob Maurice! all the grandeur that she left, cottage, 
The splendid vanities, ne’er cost thy wife | Prettily garlanded with rose and woodbine 
A sigh, contented in her poverty, | And the more useful vine. Has it been long 
Happy in virtuous love. But that kind voice, | Your home ? 
That tender blessing, that accustomed name | Maurice. Five years. 
Of fondness !—-—Oh ! they haunt my very dreams; Lord Glen. You have left the army ? 
They crowd upon my waking thoughts; then most Maurice. Yes. 
Wher some sweet kindness of my lovely boy, There was no chance of war; nor could I drag 
Some sign of glorious promise, tells my heart | My swect Aielia through the homeless wanderings 
How little I deserve-—— | OF a poor soldier’s life. This is a nest, 
Maurice. My Emily! However lowly, warm and full of love 
.Imelia. No, not from thee, not even from thee that, As her own heart. Here we have been most happy. 


My wife, compose thyself. 


Please you to sit, my lord. 








name 5 
"Tis sacred to those dear and honoured lips, | 
That ne’er will breathe it more, Tam ungrateful 


Re-enter Ametta, with a light and a basket. 


} ’ : ‘ 

| .Waurice (meeting her). Thou tremblest still. 
o 4 

| 





| William. Mother, let me stay : 
And I will be 60 good. 
Amelia. My darling, yes ; 


| Thou shalt not leave me, not for the wide world. 


Lord Glen. Thou need’st not clasp him so against 


thy bosom ; 

'T am no ruffian, from a mother’s breast 

To pluck her child.— Amelia, as his arms 

| Wind round thy neck, so thou @ thousand times 
| Hast clung to mine; as on his snowy brow 


{Exit Ametia, Thy lips are sealed, so mine a thousand times 


| Have pressed thy face ; with such a love, Amelia, 


' 
| Jord Glen. 1 thank you, sir—You have a pleasant} As thou dost feel for him. 


Amelia. Oh father! father! 
Tord Glen. Thou wert a motherless babe, and I to 
thee 


Supplied both parents. Many a night have I 
Hung over thy sick bed, and prayed for thee 
As thou dost pray for him. And thou, Amelia, 
Didst love me then. 

Amelia. Did love! Oh never, never 
Can such love pass away! "Tis twined with life. 

Lord Glen. Then, after eighteen years of tender care, 
Fond hopes, and fonder fears, didst thou not fly 
From me, thy father, with a light gay youth, 
A love of yesterday? Didst thou not leave me 
To die of a broken heart? Amelia, speak ! 
Didst thou not? . 

Amelia. Father ! this is worse than death. 


Thus to repine, whilst thou and our dear boy 
: gt eo . eImelia. I could not stay away. ‘ : 
Where can he now be loitering} These dark clouds [tis such joyful pain to look upon him ; y . Lord Glen. Didst thou not? Speak. 
on g 4 | ating J*- e . ’ . “a4 = ™ 
Portend a storm. |'To hear his voice ;—I could not stay away. “Amelia, ; ; Idid! Alas! I did, 
Maurice. Already the large drops | William. thite is thy besket, Ofer it, Lord Glen, Oh miserably have my days crept on 
: . : | am, f vy basket. . ve : ey 
Come pattering on the vine leaves, — 1 will seek—— | Rand Glee. Ma. wor Gee ee | Since thou didst leave me! Very desolate 
4 yien, = 280, IBY he . ths eal acai (wn ~ 
en res Now blessings on his head| Is that proud splendid home ! No cheerful meals ; 
| No evening music; and no morning rides 


: For that kind word! 
ha "5 ere , li srefore ids 
Amelia, VWe's here. My William, wherefore didst Siod Chvn. Surely she was not always 


; th marvais ; : So thin and pale!—Your husband says, Amelia, 
So long? and where’s the basket? ee happy ’ 
me a ; : Kiss me first | Amelia, I have only known 
-Imelia. Now, where's the basket 1? Penegtonel 


ov . | 
William. 1 had filled it halt | page - 
a al hint | or ul, a | | Tord Glen. Ye are poor. 
cn a strange genticmman came througa the woo { 7 
rid eh eiieebeaiaiaiae es ' . | Amelia. Not that! not that! 


sat d by ys ” , ° . 
And sat down by me Lord Glen. You have implored my blessing on your 


-Imelia. Did he eat the strawberries ? | sncgeee, 
Jiiiliam. Dear mother, no. He talked to me, and itis ied : 
1} . | ness him. 
Ct . 
: | Amelia. On my knees I offer up 
J could not gather them. | z 


; My thanks to heaven, and thee. A double blessing 


Sat The 7 T ares ? ; . . 
-fmelia. What said he, dearest ? | Was that, my father! on my heart it fell 
William. He asked my name and yours, and where, cates. a 
And | I — Lord Glen. Iwill do more. Give me that boy, 
An kisae mi - - wes And he shall be my heir. Give me that boy. 
- st seal aianetinaes ee Imelia. My boy! Give up my boy! 
ete sreney st tor egies Lord Glen, ‘Why he must be 


Said that a storm was coming on, and asked 

It I would go with him. 
Maurice. 

To that, my William? 
William. No. But then I prayed him 

To come with me to my dear home. Look there! 


A burden, Ye are poor. 

| _»Imelia. A burden! William! 

My own dear William! 
Lord Glen 

Ye are. Deny it not. 


Hal what said’st thou 


Miserably poor 


: Maurice. We earn our bread 
Do you not see that tall man in the porch, > 
His head against the woodbine? That is he ay See. 
5 ead agains ite yO ’ Hi 8 . . } 4 
dp Hereen oe Amelia, And to work for him 


-Imelia. Dear Maurice, bring him in. 
[Exit Mavrice, 
William. I am so sorry 
That it is grown so dark, you will not see 
What a sweet face he has, Only he’s older, 
J think he’s like you, mother; and he kissed me 
As you do now, and cried. 
-Imelia, Oh! can it be— 


Is such a joy! My William, tremble not! 
Weep not, my William! Thou shalt stay with me, 
Here on my lap, here on my bosom, William! 

Lord Glen. Why thou may’st have another child, 

and then— 

Amelia, Oh never one like this—this dearest child 
Of love and sorrow! Till this boy was born, 
Wretchedly poor we were; sick, heartsick, desolate, 

Re-enter Mavxicn with Lorn Girentuam, | Desponding: but he came, a living sunbeam! 
Pond ition, it 1 inde i And light and warmth seemed darting through my breast, 
That voice! Oh father! father! | With his first smile. Then hope and comfort came, 
} 





. Imelia, 
Pardon! Oh pardon! 
Lord Glen, 


And poverty, with her inventive arts, 


a A friend, and love, pure, firm, enduring love ; 


Amelia, I'm your daughter— And ever since we have been poor and happy : 
Call me so, father! for these seven long years | Poor! no, we have been rich! my precious child! 
I have not seen your face. Disown me not! | Lord Glen. Bethink thee for that child, Amelia, 
Call me your daughter! Once from your dear lips | What fortunes thou dost spurn. His father’s love 
Let me hear that dear sound! Call me your Emily, Perhaps is wiser. 
And bless my dear, dear child! For such a blessing Amelia. Maurice, say. 


I'd be content todie. William, kneel here; 
Hold up your innocent hands. ’Tis every whit as fond. You have my thanks ; 
Lord Glen. Rise, madam ; rise But in a lowly station he may be 


Maurice. My lord, 


Of charity or pleasure. Thy trim walks 

Are overgrowii ; and the gay pretty room, 

Which thou didst love so well, is vacant now ; 

Vacant and desolate as my sick heart. 

Amelia, when thou saw’st me last, my hair 

Was brown as thine. Look on it now, Amelia. 
Maurice. My lord, this grief will kill her. See, she 

writhes 

Upon the floor. 
Lord Glen. And must I go still desolate ? 

I might have found a comfort, had I had 

Something to live for still, something to love :— 

If she who robbed me of my child had given 

Her child instead ;—but all is over now! 

She would not trust her father. All! Farewell ! 
Amelia (starting up). Take him, whilst I have life 

to bid thee! Take him! 

Nay, cling not tome, boy! ‘Take, take him.—Maurice! 

William. I will not leave you, mother, 

Amelia, Hush! hush! hush! 

My heart is breaking, William.—Maurice, speak ! 

Maurice. Dearest and best, be it as thou hast willed. 

I owed thee a great sacrifice, Amelia ;— 

And I shall still have thee ! 

Lord Glen. Thou giv’st him, then? 

Maurice. Ido. But for his own sake, good my lord, 

Let not my son be taught to scorn the father 

He never will forget; and let his mother 

See him sometimes, or she will surely die. 

Amelia. I shall die now. My William! 

Lord Glen. Emily ! 

Amelia. Ha! 

Lord Glen. My sweet Emily ! 

Amelia. We are forgiven ! 

Maurice, we are forgiven ! 

Lord Glen. My own dear child, 

My children, bless ye all! Forgive this trial ;— 

We'll never part again. 





Amelia, Oh call me once your daughter, only once,’ Virtuous and happy. 
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& Tale of Rosamund Gray 


AND 


OLD BLIND MARGARET. 
BY CHARLES LAMB. 


Introduction. 

So much has been written upon the genius of Charles 
Lamb since his death, that curiosity to peruse his works 
which are few, has been awakened ; as a result we have 
the republication of his tales and essays in various Lon- 
don editions. The following story is generally referred 
to by the reviewers as one of the best in our language, 
and has, we believe, never been reprinted in America. 
It resembles the outlines of Guercino, which, with a 
single touch of the graver, produces the most exquisite 
effect. 
its pictures, visible and moral. 
the “Monthly Review” for September, thus expresses 
his admiration of Lamb and his works :— 


It is not to be read so much for the tale as for 
A recent able writer in 


« We consider it to be our duty—and it assuredly re- 
commends itself by the pleasure it confers during its 
performance—to accept of such an opportunity as the 
present, with the view of keeping the minds of our 
readers alive to the fact, that there are a few authors 
of our own day in whose writings the English language 
and true English sentiment are to be found, as pure and 
undefiled as in the most celebrated of any age. Nor 
need we look for a happier illustration than in the works 
of Charles Lamb. The volume before us, which consists 
of pieces that have formerly appeared, but without the 
companionship of his poetry, amply establishes the truth 
of our assertion, nor is it necessary for us to go to any 
of his later productions to found arguments in support 
of his claim to universal admiration as a model in lan- 
guage and sentiment, especially as we have not previously 
directed our readers to the pieces before us. 

“The writings by the author of the « Essays of Elia,’ 
we have not a shadow of doubt, are destined to live, and 
in after years have a signal place in British literature. 
And why do we say so? It might be answered, that the 
exquisite, and somewhat quaint, peculiar refinement of 
the style and sentiment of our author are suiflicient to 
induce the belief we have expressed. 
more precise and touching recommendation in his writ- 


But there is a 


ings than even these qualities amount to—we mean, 
Charles Lamb appears himself in every page of them. 
One cannot but see end understand much of the man 
from every part of what he says, and a more lovely and 
estimable spirit never had a being among mortals! In 
sickness or anguish of spirit, the sufferings would be 
great of him who did not find a charm in studying the 
character of such a man, as clothed in his sweet pages. 
We are not going to rack our brain by attempting to 
describe all that went to the constitution of such a 
character and such an author; we rather proceed to copy 
a few of his features as they are held out in the present 
volume, knowing that thereby every observant and re- 
flecting mind will catch a glimpse of such a rarely lovely 
genius, and in some measure become likened unto him. 

“Rosamund Gray, as a tale, is not a great favourite 
of ours; but that is not the ground on which we forni 
an opinion of its value. We admire it, as indeed every 
thing which fell from the pen of its charming author, for 
the refined gold which abounds in it. We could tak« 
up any separate page of the tale, and peruse it with de- 


Rosamund had not read many books besides these ; or 
if any, they had been only oceasicnal companions: these 
were to Rosamund as old friends, that she had long 
I know not whether the peculiar cast of her 


grossing tales.” 


—<> 
|} known, 


{mind might not be traced, in part, to a tincture she had 
received, early in life, from Walton and Wither, from 
An oldjJohn Bunyan and her Bible. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was noontide. The sun was very hot. 
gentlewoman sat spinning in a little arbour at the door| © Rosamund’s mind was pensive and reflective, rather 
of her cottage. She was blind; and her grandJaughter}than what passes usually for e/ever or acute. From 
was reading the Bible to her. The old lady had just leit }child she was remark ibly shy and thoughtful—this was 
her work, to attend to the story of Ruth. jtaken for stupidity and want of feeling; and the child 

“Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but Ruth clave | has been sometimes whipped for being a stubborn thing, 
unto her.” It was a passage she could not let pass with- | whe n ber little heart was almost bursting with affection. 
out a comment. ‘ihe moral she drew from it was not} Even now her grandmother would often reprove her, 
very new, to be sure. The girl had heard it a hundred | when she found her too grave or mel incholy ; give her 
times before—and a hundred times more she could have | sprightly lectures about good huniour and rational mirth ; 
heard it, without suspecting it to be tedious. Rosamund | and not unfrequently fall a erying herself, to the great 
loved her grandmother. discredit of her iecture. ‘I'hose tears endeared her the 

The old lady loved Rosamund too; and she had rea-| more to Rosamund, 

Rosamund was to her at once a child | Margaret would say, « Child, I love you to ery, when 
She had only Aer left in the world.|I think you are only remembering your poor dear father 
and mother—I weuld have you think about them some- 


The story of} times—it would be strange if you did not—but I fear, 


son for so doing. 
and a servant. 
I'hey two lived together. 

They had ence known better days. 
Rosamund’s parents, their failure, their folly, and dis-} Rosamund; I fear, girl, you sometimes think too deeply 
tresses, may be told another time. Our tale hath gricf}about your own situation and poor prospects in life. 
enough in it. 


When you do so, you do wrong—remember the naughty 
It was now about a year and a half since old Marga-|rich man in parable. He never had any good thoughts 
{ 


ret Gray had sold off all her effects, to pay the debts of} about God and his religion: and that might have been 
Rosamund’s father—just after the mother had died of a] your case.” 

broken heart; for her husband had fled his country to} Rosamund, at these times, could not reply to her; she 
hide his shame in a foreign land. At that period the old | was not in the habit of arguing with her grandmother ; 


lady retired to a small cottage, in the village of Widford, 
in Hertfordshire. 
Rosamund, in her thirteenth year, was left destitute, 


mother. 
and lovingly. 

Old Margaret Gray, when she first came into these 
parts, had eyes, and could see. The neighbours said, 
they had been dimined by weeping: be that as it may, 
she was latterly grown quite blind. “ God is very good 
to us, child; I can feed you yet.” This she would some- 
times say ; and we need not wonder to hear that Rosa- 
mund clave unto her grandmother. 

Margaret retained a_ spirit unbroken by calamity. 


In all this time she had served her faithfully 


outward circumstances could reach. It was a re/izious 
principle, and she had taught it to Rosamund ; 
girl had mostly resided with her grandaiother from her 
earliest yeats. Indeed she had taught her all that she 
knew herself; and the old lady’s knowledge did not ex- 
tend a vast way. 


and a pretty long experience in life had contributed to 
make her, at times, a little positive; but Rosamund 
never argued with her grandmother. 

Their library consisted chiefly in a large family Bible, 
with notes and expositions by various learned expositors 
from Bishop Jewell downwards, 

This might never be suffered to lie about like other 
books—but was kept constantly wrapped up in a hand- 
some case of green velvet, with gold tassels—the only 
relic of departed grandeur they had brought with them 
to the cottage—every thing else of value had been sold 
off for the purpose above mentioned. 

The Bible, Rosamund, when a child, had never dared 
to open without permission; and even yet, from habit, 
continued the custom. Margaret had parted with none 


much harshness; and happy was Rosamund, though a 
girl grown, when she could obtain leave to read her 
Bible. It was a treasure too valuable for an indiscrimi- 
nate use; and Margaret still pointed out to her grand- 
daughter where to read, 

Besides this, they had the “Complete Angler, or 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation,” with cuts—* Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” the first part—a “ Cookery Book,” 
with a few dry sprigs of rosemary and lavender stuck 
here and there between the leaves, *(I suppose to point 
to some of the old lady’s most favourite receipts,) and 
there was “ W.ther’s Emblems,’ an old book, and 
quaint. The old fashioned pictures in this last book 
were among the first exciters of the infant Rosamund’s 
curiosity. Her contemplation had fed upon them in 





light every day in the week, which is what can seldom 


rather older years. 


without fortune or friends: she went with her grand-} 


There was a principle within, which it seemed as if no} 


for the} 


Margaret had drawn her maxims from observation ;| 


of her authority: indeed it was never exerted with} 


| ‘ 
}s0 she was quite silent on these occasions—or else the 
ee ; . . 

{girl knew well enough herself, that she had only been 
sad to think of the desolate condition of her best friend, 


it she 


to see her, in ber old age, so infirm and blind. B 


{had never been used to make excuses, when the old lady 
said she was doing wrong. 
| The neighbours were all very kind to them. The 
| veric trustics never passed them without a bow, ora 
| pulling olf of the hat—some show of courtesy, awkward 
indeed, but alfectionate—with a “ good morrow, madam,” 
| or “young madain,” as it might happen. 
| Rude and savage natures, who seem born with a pro- 
| pensity to express contempt for any thing t!.2: looks like 
prosperity, yet felt respect for its declining lust 
(as they are 


re. 
| ‘Fhe farmers, and better sort ol people, 


called,) all promised to provide for Rosamund, when her 
grandmother should die. Margaret trusted in God, and 
believed them. 
She used to say, “I have lived many years in the 
L pre aple, tu be 
ft without some friend; a relation, a benefactor, a 
God knows our wants—that it is not good 
| for man or woman to be alone; and he always sends us 
Up yn this 


| world, and have never known people, gor 
ile 
] 


something. 


an helpmate, a leaning-place, a somewhat. 
sure ground of experience did Margaret build her trust 
in Providence. 
-_—<f—— 
CHAPTER IL 

Rosamund had just made an end of her story, (as I 
was about to relate,) and was listening to the upplica- 
tion of the moral, (which said application she was old 
enough to have made herself, but her grandmother still 
continued to treat her in many respects as a child, and 
Rosamund was in no haste to lay claim to the title of 
r- 


womanhood,) when a young gentleman made his appe 
ance, and interrupted them. 

It was young Allan Clare, who had brought a present 
| of peaches, and some roses, for Rosamund. 

He laid his little basket down on a seat of the arbour; 
and in a respectful tone of yoice, as though he were ad- 


diessing a parent, enquired of Margaret “ how she did.” 


The old lady seemed pleased with his attentions—an- 





{swered his enquiries by saying, that “her cough was 
less troublesome a nights, but she had not yet got rid of 
jit, and probably she never might; but she did not like 
ito teaze young people with un account of her infirmi- 
i ties.” 
| A few kind words passed on either side, when young 
| Clare, glancing a tender look at the girl, who had all this 
‘time been silent, took leave of them with saying, | 
ishall bring Elinor to see you in the evening. 

When he was gone, the old lady began to prattle. 

« That is a sweet dispositioned youth, and I do love 
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him dearly, I must say it—there is such a modesty in 
all he say s or dot s—he should not come here so often, 
to be sure, but I don’t know how to help it; there is so 
much goodness in him, [ can’t find in my heart to for- 
bid him. But, Rosamund, girl, [ must tell you before- 
hand; when older, Mr. Clare be no 
‘ompanion for vau—while you were both so young, it 


you grow thust 
vas all very well—but the time is coming, when folks 
vill think harm of it, if a rich young gentleman, lil.e 
ir. Clare, comes so often to our poor cottage. Dost 
ear, girl? why don’t you answer! Come, I did not) 
‘ean to say any thinz to hurt you—speak to me, Rosa- 
nund—nay, I must not have you be sullen—I don’t love 





people that are sullen.’ ; 

And in this manner was this poor soul running on, 
unheard and unheeded, when it occurred to her, that pos- 
sibly the girl might not be within hearing. 

And true it was, that Rosamund had slunk away at 
the first mention of Mr. Clare’s good qualities: and 
when she returned, which was not till a few minutes 
afier Margaret had made an end of her fine harangue, 
it is certain her cheeks did look very rosy. That might 
have been from the heat of the day or from exercise, tor 
she had been walking in the garden, 

Margaret, we know, was blind; and, in this case, it 
was lucky for Rosamund that she was so, or she might 
have made soine not unlikely surmises. 

I must not have my reader infer from this, that I at 
all think it likely, a young maid of fourteen would fall 
in love without asking her grandmother’s leave—the 
thing itself is not to be conceived. 

‘l'o obviate all suspicions, I am disposed to communi- 
eate a little ancedote of Rosamund. 

A month or two back her grandmother had been giv- 
ing her the strictest prohibitions, in her walks, not to go 
hear a certain epot, which was dangerous from the cir- 
cumstance of a huse overgrown oak tree spreading its 
prodizious arias acrosa a deep chalk-pit, which they 
partly conce led. 

To this fatal place Rosamund came one day—female 
curiosity, we know, is older than the flood—tlet us not 
think hardly of the girl, if she partook of the sexual 
failing. 

Rosamund venture] farther and further—climbed 
along one of the branches—approached the forbidden 
chasin—her foot slipped—sie was not killed—but it was 
by a merey she eseaped—other branches uitercepted her 
fall—and with a palpitating heart she made her way 





back to the cottave, 
It happened that evening, that her grandmother was} 
in one of her best humours, caressed Rosamund, talked} 
of old times, aud what a blessing it was they two found | 
ashelter in toeir litthe cottage, and in conclusion told} 
Rosamund, “she was a good girl, and God would one| 
day reward ler for her kinduess to her old blind grand- 
moth.’ 
Yhis was more than Rosamund could bear. Her 
morning’s disobedience came tresh into her mind, she 
felt she did not deserve all this from Margaret, and at 
Jast burst into a fit of crying, and made confession of 
The old gentlewoman kissed and forgave her. 
near that naughty chasm 


her fault. 

Rosamund never went 
again. 

Margaret would never have heard of this, if Rosa- 
mund had not told of it herself! But this young maid 
had a delicate moral sense, which would not sufler her 
to take advantage of lier grandmother, to deceive her, or 
conceal any thing from her, though Margaret was old, 
and blind, and easy to be imposed upon. 

Another virtuous ¢rait I recollect of Rosamund, and, 
now Tam in the vein, will tell it. 

Some, | know, will think these things trifles—and 
they are so—but if these minutia make my reader bet- 
fer acquainted with Rosamund, I am content to abide the 
iinputation, 

These promises of character, hints, and early indica- 
tions of a sweet nature, are to me more dear, and choice 
in the selection, than any of those pretty wild flowers, 
which this young maid, this virtuous Rosamund, has 
ever gathered in a fine May morning, to make a posy to 
place in the bosom of her old blind friend. 

Rosamund had a very just notion of drawing, and 
would often employ her talent in making sketches of the 
surrounding scenery. 

(a a landscape, a Jarger piece than she had eyer yet 





ROSAMUND GRAY. 





attempted, she had now been working for three or four 
months. She had taken great pains with it, given much 
time to it, and it was nearly finished. For whose par- 
ticular inspection it was designed I will not venture to 
We know it could not have been for her 
grandmother's. 

One day she went out on a short errand, and left her 
When she returned, she found 


conjecture, 


landscape on the table. 
it gone. 

Rosamund from the first suspected some mischief, but 
held her tongue. At length she made the fatal discovery. 
Margaret, in her absence, had laid violent hands on it; 
not knowing what it was, but taking it for some waste 
paper, had torn it in half, and with one-half of this ela- 
borate composition had twisted herself up—a_ thread 
paper! 

Rosamund spread out her hands at sight of the disas- 
ter, gave her grandmother a roguish smile, but said not 
a word. She knew the poor soul would only fret if she 
told her of it,—and when once Margaret was sei a fret- 
ting for other people’s misfortunes, the fit held her pretty 
long. 

So Rosamund that very afternoon began another piece 
of the same size and subject; and Margaret, to her dy- 
ing day, never dreamed of the mischief she had uncon- 
sciously done, 

—=<=>— 


CHAPTER III. 


Rosamund Gray was the most beautiful young crea- 
ture that eyes ever beheld. Her face had the sweetest 
expression in it—a gentleness—a modesty—a timidity— 
a certain charm—a grace without a name. 

There was a sort of melancholy mingled in her smile. 
It was not the thoughtless levity of a girl—it was not 
the restrained simper of premature womanhood—it was 
something which the poet Young might have remember- 
ed, when he composed that perfect line, 


“Soft, modest, melancholy, female, fair.” 


She was a mild-eyed maid, and every body loved her. 
Young Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed for her. 
Her yellow hair fell in bright and curling clusters, 


| like 


“ Those hanging locks 
Of young Apollo.” 


Her voice was trembling and musical. A_ graceful 
difiidence pleaded for her whenever she spake—and, if 
she said but little, that little found its way to the heart. 

Young, and artless, and innocent, meaning no harm, 
and thinking none; affectionate as a smiling infant— 
playful, yet unobtrusive, as a weaned lamb—every body 
loved her. Young Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed 
for her. 

The moon is shining in so brightly at my window, 
where I write, that I feel it a crime not to suspend my 
employment awhile to gaze at her. 

See how she glideth, in maiden honour, through the 
clouds, who divide on either side to do her homage, 

Beautiful vision!—as I contemplate thee, an internal 
harmony is communicated to my mind, a moral bright- 
ness, a tacit analogy of mental purity; a calm like that 
we ascribe in fancy to the favoured inhabitants of thy 
fairy regions, “ argent fields.” 

I marvel not, O Moon, that heathen people, in the 
“olden times,” did worship thy deity—Cynthia, Diana, 
Hecate. Christian Europe invokes thee not by these 
names now—her idolatry is of a blacker stain: Belial 
is her god—she worships mammon. 

False things are told concerning thee, fair planet—for 
I will ne’er believe that thou canst take a perverse plea- 
sure in distorting the brains of us poor mortals. Lu- 
natics ! moon struck! Calumny invented, and folly took 
up these names. I would hope better things from thy 
mild aspect and benign influences, 

Lady of heaven, thou lendest thy pure lamp to light 
the way to the virgin mourner, when she goes to seek 
the tomb where her warrior lover lies. 

Friend of the distressed, thou speakest only peace to 
the lovely sufferer, who walks forth in the placid even- 
ing, beneath thy gentle light, to chide at fortune, or to 
complain of changed friends, or unhappy loves. 


descend from thee into my bosom, as I meditate on the 
chaste loves of Rosamund and her Clare? 
—>—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Allan Clare was just two years older than Rosamund, 
He was a boy of fourteen, when he first became ac. 
quainted with her—it was soon after she had come to 
reside with her grandmother at Widford. 

He met her by chance one day, carrying a pitcher in 
her hand, which she had been filling from a neighbour. 
ing well—the pitcher was heavy, and she seemed to be 
bending with its weight. 

Allan insisted on carrying it for her—for he thought 
it a sin that a delicate young maid, like her, should be 
so employed, and he stand idle by. 

Allan had a propensity to do little kind offices for 
every body—but at sight of Rosamund Gray his first fire 
was kindled—his young mind seemed to have found an 
object, and his enthusiasm was from that time forth 
awakened. His visits, from that day, were pretty fre- 
quent at the cottage. 

He was never happier than when he could get Rosa- 
mund to walk out with him. He would make her admire 
the scenes he admired—fancy the wild flowers he fan- 
cied—watch the clouds he was watching—and not un- 
frequently repeat to her poetry, which he loved, and 
make her love it. 

On their return, the old lady, who considered them 
yet as but children, would bid Rosamund fetch Mr. Clare 
a glass of her currant wine, a bowl of new milk, or 
some cheap dainty, which was more welcome to Allan 
than the costliest delicacies of a prince’s court. 

The boy and girl, for they were no more at that age, 
grew fond of each other—more fond than either of them 
suspected. 


“They would sit, and sigh, 
And look upon each other, and conceive 
Not what they ail’d; yet something they did ail, 
And yet were well—and yet they were not well; 
And what was their disease, they could not tell.” 


And thus, 


“In this first garden of their simpleness 
They spent their childhood.” 


A circumstance had lately happened, which in some 
sort altered the nature of their attachment. 

Rosamund was one day reading the tale of “ Julia de 
Roubigné”—a book which young Clare had lent her— 

Allan was standing by, looking over her, with one 
hand thrown round her neck, and a finger of the other 
pointing to a passage in Julia’s third letter. 

“ Maria! in my hours of visionary indulgence, I have 
sometimes painted to myself a Ausband—no matter 
whom—comforting me amidst the distresses which for- 
tune had laid upon us. I have smiled upon him through 
my tears; tears, not of anguish, but of tenderness ; our 
children were playing around us, unconscious of misfor- 
tune; we had taught them to be humble, and to be 
happy; our little shed was reserved to us, and their 
smiles to cheer it. I have imagined the luxury of such 
a scene, and affliction became a part of my dream of 
happiness.” 

The girl blushed as she read, and trembled—she had 
a sort of confused sensation that Allan was noticing her 
—yet she durst not lift her eyes from the book, but con- 
tinued reading, scarce knowing what she read. . 
Allan guessed the cause of her confusion. Allan 
trembled too—his colour came and went—his feelings 
became impetuous—and, flinging both arms round her 
neck, he kissed his young favourite. 

Rosamund was vexed and pleased, soothed and fright- 
ened, all in a moment—a fit of tears came to her relief. 
Allan had indulged before in these little freedoms, and 
Rosamund had thought no harm of them-—but from this 
time the girl grew timid and reserved—distant in her 
manner, and careful of her behaviour, in Allan’s pre- 
sence—not secking his society as before, but rather 
shunning it—delighting more to feed upon his idea in 
absence, 

Allan, too, from this day seemed changed: his man- 
ner became, though not less tender, yet more respectful 
and diffident—his bosom felt a throb it had till now not 





Do I dream, or doth not even now a heavenly calm 


known in the society of Rosamund—and, if he was less 
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familiar with her than in former times, that charm of}an important evening. 


delicacy had superadded a grace to Rosamund, which, 
while he feared, he loved. 

There is a mysterious character, heightened indeed 
by fancy and passion, but not without foundation in 
reality and observation, which true lovers have ever im- 
puted to the object of their affections. This character 
Rosamund had now acquired with Allan—something 
ungelic, perfect, exceeding nature. 

Young Clar2 dwelt very near to the cottage. He had 
lost his parents, who were rather wealthy, early in life; 
and was left to the care of a sister, some ten years older 
than himself. 

Elinor Clare was an excellent young lady—discreet, 
intelligent, and affectionate. Allan revered her as a pa- 
rent, while he loved her as his own familiar friend. He 

told all the little secrets of his heart to her—but there 
was one which he had hitherto unaccountably concealed 
from her—namely, the extent of his regard for Rosa- 
mund. 

Elinor knew of his visits to the cottage, and was no 
stranger to the persons of Margaret and her grand- 
daughter. She had several times met them, when she 
had been walking with her brother—a civility usually 
passed on either side—but Elinor avoided troubling her 
brother. with any unseasonable questions. 

Allan’s heart often beat, and he has been going to tell 
his sister al/—but something like shame, (false or true, 
I shall not stay to enquire,) had hitherto kept him back 
—still the secret, unrevealed, hung upon his conscience 
like a crime—for his temper had a sweet and noble frank- 
ness in it which bespake him yet a virgin from the 
world. 

There was a fine openness in his countenance—the 
character of it somewhat resembled Rosamund’s—ex- 
cept that more fire and enthusiasm were discernible in 
Allan’s—his eyes were of a darker blue than Rosa- 
mund’s—his hair was of a chestnut colour—his cheeks 
ruddy, and tinged with brown. There was a cordial 
sweetness in Allan’s smile, the like to which I never saw 
in any other face. 

Elinor had hitherto connived at her brother’s attach- 
ment to Rosamund. Elinor, I believe, was something 
of a physiognomist, and thought she cvuld trace in the 
countenance and manner of Rosamund qualities, which 
no brother of hers need be ashamed to love. 

The time was now come when Elinor was desirous of 
knowing her brother’s favourite more intimately—an 
opportunity offered of breaking the matter to Allan. 

The morning of the day in which he carried his pre- 
sent of fruit and flowers to Rosamund, his sister had 
observed him more than usually busy in the garden, 
culling fruit with a nicety of choice not common to him. 

She came up to him unobserved, and taking him by the 
arm, enquired, with a questioning smile—« What are 
you doing, Allan? and whom are those peaches designed 
for?” 

“For Rosamund Gray,” he replied—and his heart 
seemed relieved of a burden which had long oppressed 
it. 

“T have a mind to become acquainted with your hand- 
some friend—will you introduce me, Allan? I think I 
should like to go and see her this afternoon.” 

“Do go, do go, Elinor—you don’t know what a good 
creature she is—and old blind Margaret, you will like 
her very much.” 

His sister promised to accompany him after dinner ; 
and they parted. Allan gathered no more peaches, but 
hastily cropping a few roses to fling into his basket, went 
away with it half filled, being impatient to announce to 
Rosamund the coming of her promised visiter. 


—»— 
CHAPTER V. 

When Allan réturned home, he found an invitation 
had been left for him, in his absence, to spend that even- 
ing with a young friend who had just quitted a public 
school in London, and was come to pass one night in 
his father’s house at Widford, previous to his departure 
the next morning for Edinburgh University. 

It was Allan’s bosom friend—they had not met for 
some months—and it was probable a much longer time 
must intervene before they should meet again. 


brother, by expressing her readiness to go alone to the 
cottage. 

“T will not lose the pleasure I promised myself, what- 
ever you may determine upon, Allan—lI will go by my- 
self, rather than be disappointed.” 

“ Will you, will you, Elinor ?” 

Elinor promised to go—and I believe Allan, on a 
second thought, was not very sorry to be spared the 
awkwardness of introducing two persons to each other, 
both so dear to him, but either of whom might happen 
not much to fancy the other. 

At times, indced, he was confident that Elinor must 
love Rosanisund, and Rosamund must love Elinor—but 
there were also times in which he felt misgivings—it 
was an event he could scarce hope for very joy ! 

Allan’s real presence that evening was more at the 
cottage than at the house where his Jodily semblance 
was visiting—his friend could not help complaining of a 
certain absence of mind, a coldness he called it. 

It might have been expected, and in the course of 
things predicted, that Allan would have asked his friend 
some questions, of what had happened since their last 
meeting, what his feelings were on leaving school, the 
probable time when they should meet again, and a hun- 
dred natural questions which friendship is most lavish of 
at such times ; but nothing of all this ever occurred to 
Allan—they did not even settle the method of their 
future correspondence. 

The consequence was, as might have been expected, 
Allan’s friend thought him much altered, and, after his 
departure, sat down to compose a doleful sonnet about 
a “faithless friend.” I do not find that he ever finished 
it—indignation, or a dearth of rhymes, causing him to 
break off in the middle. 

ee 
CHAPTER VI. 

In my catalogue of the little library at the cottage, I 
forgot to mention a book of Common Prayer. My 
reader’s fancy might easily have supplied the omission— 
old ladies of Margaret’s stamp (God bless them) may as 
well be without their spectacles, or their elbow chair, as 


But Elinor soon relieved her| 


And the old lady was going to give directions for a 
‘bottle of her currant wine—when Elinor, smiling, said, 
“ she was come to drink a dish of tea with her, and ex- 
peeted to find no ceremony.” 

« After tea, I promise myself a walk with you, Rosa- 
mund, if your grandmother can spare you.” Rosamund 
looked at her grandmother. 

« O, for that matter, I should be sorry to debar the girl 
from any pleasure. I am sure it’s lonesome enough for 
her to be with me always; and if Miss Clare will take 
you out, child, I shall do very well by myself till you 
return—it will not be the first time, you know, that I 
have been left here alone. Some of the neighbours will 
be dropping in by and by—or if not, I shall take no 
harm.” 

Rosamund had all the simple manners of a child. She 
kissed her grandmother, and looked happy. 

All tea-time the old lady’s discourse was little more 
than a panegyric on young Clare’s good qualities, Elinor 
looked at her young friend, and smiled. Rosamund was 
beginning to look grave—but there was a cordial sun- 
shine in the face of Elinor, before which any clouds of 
reserve, that had been gathering on Rosamund’s, soon 
broke away. 

“ Does your grandmother ever go out, Rosamund ?” 

Margaret prevented the girl’s reply by saying—*« My 
dear young lady, I am an old woman, and very infirm. 
Rosamund takes me a few paces beyond the door some- 
times; but I walk very badly—lI love best to sit in our 
little arbour, when the sun shines. I can yet feel it 
warm and cheerful—and, if I lose the beauties of the 
season, I can still remember them with pleasure, and re- 
joice that younger eyes than mine can see and enjoy 
them. I shall be very happy if you and Rosamund can 
take delight in this fine summer evening.” 

“T shall want to rob you of Rosamund’s company 
now and then, if we like one another. I had hoped to 
have seen you, madam, at our house. I don’t know 
whether we could not make room for you to come and 
live with us—what say you to it! Allan would be proud 
to tend you, I am sure ; and Rosamund and I should be 











nice company.” 
Margaret was all unused to such kindnesses, and 





their prayer-book—I love them for it. 

Margaret’s was a handsome octavo, printed by Basker-| 
ville, the binding red, and fortified with silver at the 
edges. Out of this book it was their custom every after-| 
noon to read the proper psalms appointed for the day. 
The way they managed was this: they took verse by 
verse—Rosamund read her little portion, and Margaret 
repeated hers, in turn, from memory—for Margaret could | 
say all the psalter by heart, anda good part of the Bil le| 
besides. She would not unfrequently put the girl right, 
when she stumbled or skipped. ‘This Margaret imputed 
to giddiness—a quality which Rosamund was by no 
means remarkable for—but old ladies, like Margaret, are 
not, in all instances, alike discriminative. 

They had been employed in this manner just before 
Miss Clare arrived at the cottage. The psalm they had 
been reading was the hundred and fourth—Margaret was 
naturally led by it into a discussion of the works of 
creation. 

There had been thunder in the course of the day—an 
occasion of instruction which the old lady never let pass. 
She began— 

“ Thunder has a very awful sound. Some say, God 
Almighty is angry whenever it thunders—that it is the 
voice of God speaking to us; for my part I am not afraid 
of it” 





ticularise, as usual, its beneficial effects in clearing the 
air, destroying of vermin, &c., when the entrance of 
Miss Clare put an end to her discourse. 





mother.” 


heartily welcome. Is your brother with you, Miss Clare? 


wept—Margaret had a great spirit, yet she was not above 
accepting an obligation froma worthy person—there was 
a delicacy in Miss Clare’s manner—she could have no 
interest, but pure goodness, to induce her to make the 
offer—at length the old lady spake from a full heart. 

“ Miss Clare, this little cottage received us in our dis- 
tress, it gave us shelter when we had no home, we have 
praised God in it, and, while life remains, I think I shall 
never part from it—Rosamund does every thing for me—” 

«“ And will do, grandmother, as long as I live’—and 
then Rosamund fell a crying. 

«“ You are a good girl, Rosamund, and if you do but 
find friends when [am dead and gone, I shall want no 
better accommodation while I live—but God bless you, 
lady, a thousand times for your kind offer.” 

Eiinor was moved to tears, and, affecting a spright- 
liness, bade Rosamund prepare for her walk. The girl 
put on her white silk bonnet; and Elinor thought she 
never beheld so lovely a creature. 

They took leave of Margaret, and walked out together 


—they rambled over all Rosamund’s favourite haunts— 
through many a sunny field, by secret glade or wood- 
walk, where the girl had wandered so often with her 
beloved Clare. 


Who now sohappy as Rosamund? She had oft-times 


heard Allan speak with great tenderness of his sister— 


And in this manner the old lady was going on to par-| she was now rambling, arm in arm, with that very sister, 
the “vaunted sister” of her friend, her beloved Clare. 


Not a tree, not a bush, scarce a wild flower in their 


path, but revived in Rosamund some tender recollection, 
Rosamund received her with respectful tenderness—]a conversation, perhaps, or some chaste endearment. 
and, taking her grandmother by the hand, said, with| Life, and a new scene of things, were now opening before 
great sweetness, “ Miss Clare is come to see you, grand-| her—she was got into a fairy land of uncertain existence. 


Rosamund was too happy to talk much, but Elinor 


“I beg pardon, lady—I cannot see you—but you are} was delighted with her when she did talk :—the girl’s 
remarks were suggested, most of them, by the passing 


I don’t hear him.” 


by me.” 











he first heard of the invitation, 


“ He could not come, madam, bet he sends his love 


‘ “You have an excellent brother, Miss Clare. But 
Yet Allan could not help looking.a little blank when| pray do us the honour to take some refreshment—Rosa- 
This was to haye been| mund—” 





scene, and they betrayed, all of them, the liveliness of 
present impulse :—her conversation did not consist in a 
comparison of vapid feeling, an interchange of sentiment 
lip-deep—it had all the freshness of young sensation 
in it. 

Sometimes they talked of Allan, 
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“Allan is very good,” gaid Rosamund, “very good 
tndeed to my grandmother—he will sit with her, and 
hear her stories, and read to her, and try to divert her a 
hundred ways. I wonder sometimes he is not tired. 
She talks him to death !” 

* Then you contess, Rosamund, that the old lady does 
tire vow sometimes.” ; 

*O no, I did not mean that—it’s very different—I am 
used to all her ways, and I can humour her, and please 
her, and [ ought to do it, for she is the only friend I ever 
had in the world.” : 

The new friends did not conclude their walk till it 
was late, and Rosamund began to be apprehensive about 
the old lady, who had been all this time alone. 

On their return to the cottage, they found that Marga- 
ret had been somewhat impatient—old ladies, good old 
ladies, will be so at times—age is timorous, and sus- 
picious of danger, where no danger is. 

Besides, it was Margaret’s bedtime, for she kept very 
good hours—indeed, in the distribution of her meals, and 
sundry other particulars, sie resembled the livers in the 
antique world, more than might well beseem a creature 
of this—none but Rosamund could get her mess of broth 
ready, or put her night caps on—(she wore seven, the 
undermost was of flanne!)— 

“ You know, love, I can do nothing to help myself— 
here I must stay till you return.” 

So the new friends parted for that night—Elinor having | 
made Margaret promise to give Rosamund leave to come 
and see her the next day, 

ae 
CHAPTER VII. 

Miss Clare, we may be sure, made her brother very | 

happy, when she told him of the engagement she had| 





} 


made for the morrow. and how delighted she had been! 
with his handsome friend. 

Allan, I believe, got little sleep that night. I know} 
not, whether joy be not a more troublesome bedfellow 
than griet—hope keeps a body very wakeful, I know. 

Elinor Clare was the best good creature, the least 
selfish human being I ever knew, always at work for 
other people’s good, planning other people’s happiness, 
continually forgetful to consult for her own personal 
gratifications, except, indirectly, in the welfare of another | 
—while her parents lived, the most attentive of daughters | 
—since they died, the kindest of sisters—I never knew 
but one like her. 

It happens that I have some of this young lady’s letters 
in my possession—I shall present my reader with one of 
them—it was written a short time after the death of her 
mother, and addressed to a cousin, a dear friend of| 
Elinor’s, who was then on the point of being married to 
Mr. Beaumont, of Staffordshire, and had invited Elinor 
to assist at her nuptials, I will transcribe it with minute 
fidelity. 


ELINOR CLARE TO MARIA LESLI Ey 
Wilford, July the —, li—. 


Health, innocence, and beauty, shall be thy bridemaids, 
my sweet cousin. I have no heart to undertake the 
oflice. Alas! what have I to doin the house of feasting? 

Maria! I fear lest my griefs should prove obtrusive. 
Yet bear with me a litth—I have recovered already a 
share of my former spirits. 

I fear more for Allan than myself. The loss of two 
such parents, with so short an interval, bears very heavy 
on him. The boy hangs about me from morning tll 
night. He is perpetually forcing a smile into his poor 
pale checks—you know the sweetness of his smile, 
Maria. 

To-day, after dinner, when he took his glass of wine 
in his hand, he burst into tears, and would not, or could 
not then, tell me the reason—afterwards he told me— 
* he had been used todrink mamma’s health after dinner, 
and ¢hat came in his*head, and made him cry.” I feel 
the claims the boy has upon me—I perceive that I am 
living to some end—and the thought supports me. 

Already I have attained to a state of complacent feel- 
ings—my mother’s lessons were not thrown away upon 
her Elinor. 

In the visions of last night her spirit seemed to stand 
at my bedside—a light, as of noon day, shone upon the 
room; she opened my curtains, she smiled upon me with 
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the same placid smile as in her lifetime. I felt no fear. 


« Elinor,” she said, “for my sake take care of young 
Allan,’—and I awoke with calm feelings. 

Maria! shall not the meeting of blessed spirits, think 
you, be something like this 7—I think I could even now 
behold my mother without dread—I would ask pardon 
of her for all my past omissions of duty, for all the little 
asperities in my temper, which have so often grieved her 
gentle spirit when living. Maria! I think she would 
not turn away from me. 

Oftentimes a feeling, more vivid than memory, brings 
her before me—I see her sit in her old elbow chair—her 
arms folded upon her lap, a tear upon her cheek, that 
seems to upbraid her unkind daughter for some inatten- 
tion—I wipe it away, and kiss her honoured lips. 

Maria! when I have been fancying all this, Allan will 
come in, with his poor eyesred with weeping, and taking 
me by the hand, destroy the vision in a moment. 

I am prating to you, my sweet cousin, but it is the 
prattle of the heart, which Maria loves. Besides, whom 
have I to talk to of these things, but you—you have 
been my counsellor in times past, my companion, and 
sweet familiar friend. Bear with me a little—I mourn 
the “cherishers of my infancy.” 

I sometimes count it a blessing, that my father did not 
prove the survivor. You know something of his story. 
You know, there was a foul tale current—it was the 
busy malice of that bad man, S: , which helped to 
spread it abroad—you will recollect the active good 
nature of our friends W and T ; what pains 
they took to undeceive people—with the better sort their 
kind labours prevailed ; but there was still a party, who 
shut their ears. You know the issue of it. My father’s 
great spirit bore up against it for some time—my father 
never was a dad man—but that spirit was broken at the 
last—and the greatly injured man was forced to leave 


his old paternal dwelling in Staffordshire—for the neigh- 


bours had begun to point at him.—Maria! I have seen 
them point at him, and have been ready to drop. 

In this part of the country, where the slander had not 
reached, he sought a retreat—and he found a still more 
grateful asylum in the daily solicitudes of the best of 
wives. 

« An enemy hath done this,” I have heard him say— 
and at such times my mother would speak to him so 
soothingly of forgiveness, and long-suffering, and the 
bearing of injuries with patience; would heal all his 
wounds with so gentle a touch ;—I have seen the old 
man weep like a child, 

The gloom that beset his mind, at times betrayed him 
into scepticism—he has doubted if there be a Providence ! 
{ have heard him say, “ God has built a brave world, but 
methinks he has left his creatures to bustle in it how 
they may.” 

At such times he could not endure to hear my mother 
talk in a religious strain. He would say, “ woman, have 
done—you confound, you perplex me, when you talk of 
these matters, and for one day at least unfit me for the 
business of life.” 

I have seen her look at him—O God, Maria! such a 
look! it plainly spake, that she was willing to have 
shared her precious hope with the partner of her earthly 
cares—but she found a repulse. 

Deprived of such a wife, think you the old man could 
have long endured his existence? or what consolation 
would his wretched daughter have bad to offer him, but 
silent and imbecile tears ? 

My sweet cousin, you will think me tedious—and I 
am so—but it does me good to talk these matters over. 
And do not you be alarmed for me—my sorrows are 
subsiding into a deep and sweet resignation. I shall 
soon be sufficiently composed, I know it, to participate 
in my triend’s happiness. 

Let me call her, while yet I may, my own Maria Les- 
lic! Methinks I shall not like you by any other name. 
Beaumont! Maria Beaumont! it hath a strange sound 
with it—I shall never be reconciled to this name—but 
do not you fear—Maria Leslie shall plead with me for 
Maria Beaumont. 

And now, my sweet friend, God love you and your 

Exinor Crane. 


I find in my collection several letters written soon 


after the date of the preceding, and addressed, all of them, | 


to Maria Beaumont—I am tempted to make some short 





extracts from these—my tale will suffir {interruption by 
them—but [ was willing to preserve whatever memorials 
I could of Elinor Clare. 


FROM ELINOR CLARE TO MARIA BEAUMONT, 
An Extract. 


I have been strolling out for half an hour in the 
fields ; and my mind has been occupied by thoughts, 
which Maria has a right to participate. I have been 
bringing my mother to my recollection. My heart ached 
with the remembrance of infirmities, that made her closing 
years of life so sore a trial to her. 

I was concerned to think that our family differences 
have been one source of disquiet to her. Iam sensible, 
that this /ast we are apt to exaggerate after a person's 
death—and surely, in the main, there was considerable 
harmony among the members of our little family—still 
I was concerned to think that we ever gave her gentle 
spirit disquiet. 

I thought on years back—on all my parents’ friends— 
the H s, the F s,on D , S——, and on many 
a merry evening, in the fire-side circle, in that comfortable 
back parlour—it is never used now— 

O ye Matravises* of the age, ye know not what ye 
lose, in despising these petty topics of endeared remem- 
brance, associated circumstances of past times ;—ye know 
not the throbbings of the heart, tender, yet affecticnately 
familiar, which accompany the dear and honoured names 
of father or of mother. 

Maria ! I thought on all these things; my heart ached 
at the review of them—it yet aches, while I write this— 
but I'am never so satisfied with my train of thoughts, 
as when they run upon these subjects—the tears they 
draw from us meliorate and soften the heart, and keep 
fresh within us that memory of dear friends dead, which 
alone can fit us for a readmission to their society 
hereafter. 


FROM ANOTHER LETTER. 


I had a bad dream this morning—that Allan 
was dead—and who, of all persons in the world, do you 
think put on mourning for him? Why, .Watravis— 
This alone might cure me of superstitious thoughts, if | 
were inclined to them ; for why should Matravis mourn 
for us or our family ?—S¢i// it was pleasant to awake, 
and find it but a dream. Methinks something like an 
awakening from an ill dream shall the resurrection from 
the dead be. Materially different from our accustomed 
scenes and ways of life, the world to come may pos- 
sibly not be—still it is represented to us under the notion 
of a rest, a Sabbath, a state of bliss not to be conceived. 


FROM ANOTHER LETTER. 


Methinks you and I should have been born 
under the same roof, sucked the same milk, conned the 
same hornbook, thumbed the same Testament together ; 
—for we have been more than. sisters, Maria £ 

Something will still be whispering to me, that I shall 
one day be an inmate of the same dweliing with my 
cousin, partaker with her in all the delights which spring 
from mutual good offices, kind words, attentions in sick- 
ness and in health,—conversation, sometimes innocently 
trivial, and at others profitably serious ;—books read and 
commented on, together; meals eat, and walks taken 
together,—and_ conferences, how we may best do good 
to this poor person or that, and wean our spirits from the 
world’s cares, without divesting ourselves of its charities. 
What a picture I have drawn, Maria!—and none of all 
these things may ever come to pass. 


FROM ANOTHER LETTER. 


Continue to write to me, my sweet cousin. 
Many good thoughts, resolutions, and proper views of 
things, pass through the mind in the course of the day, 
but are lost for want of committing them to paper. Seize 
them, Maria, as they pass, these birds of paradise, that 
show themselves and are gone,—and make a grateful 
present of the precious fugitives to your friend. 
To use a homely illustration, just rising in my fancy, 


* This name will be explained presently. 
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shall the good housewife take such pains in pickling 
and preserving her worthless fruits, her walnuts, her 
apricots, and quinces—and is there not much spiritual 
housewifery in treasuring up our mind’s best fruits,— 
our heart’s meditations in its most favoured moments ? 

This said simile is much in the fashion of the old 
moralisers, such as I conceive honest Baxter to have 
been, such as Quarles and Wither were, with their 
curious, serio-comic, quaint emblems. But they some- 
times reach the heart, when a more elegant simile rests 
in the fancy. 

Not low and mean, like these, but beautifully familiar- 
ised to our conceptions, and condescending to human 
thoughts and notions, are all the discourses of our Lord 
—conveyed in parable or similitude, what easy access do 
they win to the heart, through the medium of the de- 
lighted imagination ! speaking of heavenly things in 
fable, or in simile, drawn from earth, from objects com- 
mon, accustomed. 

Life’s business, with such delicious little interruptions 
as our correspondence affords, how pleasant it is !—why 
can we not paint on the dull paper our whole feelings, 
exquisite as they rise up? 


FROM ANOTHER LETTER. 


I had meant to have left off at this place ; but, 
looking back, I am sorry tu find too gloomy a cast tinc- 
turing my last page—a representation of life false and 
unthankful. Life is mo¢ all vanity and disappointment 
—it hath much of evil in it, no doubt; but to those who 
do not misuse it, it affords comfort, temporary comfort, 
much—much that endears us to it, and dignifies it— 
many true and good feelings, I trust, of which we need 
not be ashamed—hours of tranquillity and hope.-——— 
But the morning was dull and overcast, and my spirits 
were under a cloud. I feel my error. 

Is it no blessing that we two love one another so dearly 
—that Allan is left me—that you are settled in lite—that 
worldly affairs go smooth with us both—above all, that 
our fot hath fallen to us in a Christian country ? Maria! 
these things are not little. I will consider life as a long 
feast, and not forget to say grace. 





FROM ANOTHER LETTER. 





Allan has written to me—you know he is on a 
visit at his old tutor’s in Gloucestershire—he is to return 
home on Thursday—Allan is a dear boy—he concludes 
his letter, which is very affectionate throughout, in this 
mnanner— 

“Elinor, I charge you to learn the following stanza 
by heart :— 


‘The monarch may forget his crown, 
That on his head an hour hath been ; 
The bridegroom may forget his bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The mother may forget her child, 
That smiles so sweetly on her knee ; 
But I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And all that thou hast done for me.’ 


“The lines are in Burns—you know we read him for 
the first time together at Margate—and I have been used 
to refer them to you, and to call you, in my mind, Glen- 
cairn—for you were always very, very good to me. I 
had a thousand failings, but you would love me in spite 
of them all. Iam going to drink your health.” 


I shall detain my reader no longer from the narrative. 
—_—<=_>— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
They had but four rooms in the cottage. Margaret 
slept in the biggest room up stairs, and her granddaughter 
in a kind of closet adjoining, where she could be within 
hearing, if her grandmother should call her in the night. 
The girl was often disturbed in that manner—two or 
three times in a night she has been forced to leave her 
bed, to fetch her grandmother’s cordials, or do some little 
service for her—but she knew that Margaret’s ailings 
were real and pressing, and Rosamund never complained 
—never suspected that her grandmother’s requisitions 
had any thing unreasonable in them. 
The night she parted with Miss Clare, she had helped 


Margaret to bed, as usual, and after saying her prayers, 
as the custom was, kneeling by the old lady’s bed-side, 
kissed her grandmother, and wished her a good night— 


directly. 
mund had never dreamed of disobeying. 
So she retired to her little room. 


day-time with Miss Clare. 
walk, arose in her mind. 
late hour in the village. 
her grandmother’s injunction came powerfully to her 
and walked up and down her little room. 


turned. It was not so very late. ‘The neighbours were 
yet about, passing under the window to their homes— 
she thought, and thought again, till her sensations became 
vivid, even to painfulness—her bosom was aching to give 
them vent. 


to pass under the window. 


some surprise. Another recollects having wished her a 
good night. Rosamund never returned to the cottage! | 

An old man that lay sick in a small house adjoining | 
to Margaret’s, testified the next morning, that he had | 
plainly heard the old creature calling for her grand-| 
daughter. All the night long she made her moan, and 
ceased not to call upon the name of Rosamund. But 
no Rosamund was there—the voice died away, but not 
till near day-break. 

When the neighbours came to search in the morning, 
Margaret was missing! She had stragg/ed out of bed, 
and made her way into Rosamund’s room—worn out 
with fatigue and fright, when she found the girl not} 
there, she had laid herself down to die—and, it is thought, | 
she died praying—for she was discovered in a kneeling | 
posture, her arms and face extended on the pillow, where | 
Rosamund had slept the night before—a smile was on| 
her face in death. 





a 
CHAPTER IX. 

Fain would I draw a veil over the transactions of that 
night—but I cannot—grief, and burning shame, forbid 
me to be silent—black deeds are about to be made public, 
which reflect a stain upon our common nature. 

Rosamund, enthusiastic and improvident, wandered 
unprotected to a distance from her guardian docrs—}| 
through lonely glens and wood-walks, where she had 
rambled many a day in safety, till she arrived at a shady 
copse, out of the hearing of any human habitation. 

Matravis met her. “Flown with insolence and 
wine,” returning home late at night, he passed that way ! 

Matravis was a very ugly man. Sallow complexioned ! 
and, if hearts can wear that colour, his heart was sallow 
complexioned also. 

A young man with gray deliberation! cold and sys- 
tematic in all his plans; and all his plans were evil. 
His very lust was systematic. 

He would brood over his bad purposes for such a 
dreary length of time, that it might have been expected, 
some solitary check of conscience must have intervened 
to save him from commission. But that light from| 
heaven was extinct in his dark bosom. 

Nothing that is great, nothing that is amiable, existed | 
for this unhappy man. He feared, he envied, he sus-| 
pected; but he never loved. ‘The sublime and beautiful | 
in nature, the excellent and Becoming in morals, were | 
things placed beyond the capacity of his sensations. He 
loved not poetry, nor ever took a lonely walk to meditate ; | 





{ 





contaminate. 


grinning at his heart. 
natured things, with the least remorse, of any man I 
ever knew. 








other ¢raits got him the reputation of a villain. 


Margaret blessed her, and charged her to go to bed) 
It was her customary injunction, and Rosa-| 
The night was} 
warm and clear—the moon very bright—her window | 
commanded a view of scenes she had been tracing in the | 
jtwo-fold motive for accomplishing this young muid’s 
All the events of the day past, the occurrences of their | 
She fancied she should like | 
to retrace those scenes—but it was now nine o'clock, a! 
{had avoided straying far from her own home, in the fear 
Still she fancied it would be very charming—and then | 


recollection—she sighed, and turned from the window, | 
Ever, when she looked at the window, the wish re-| 


} 


| 


The village clock struck ten !—the neighbours ceased | 
Rosamund, stealing down | thee. 
stairs, fastened the latch behind her, and left the cottage. | 

One that knew her met her, and observed her with! this young maid’s disgrace—Matravis fled. 


{mund in the letter. 


never beheld virtue, which he did not try to disbelieve,|or to enquire who lived there. A 
or female beauty and innocence, which he did not lust to| been Rosamund’s, was yelping in my path. 
aloud like one mad, whose mind had suddenly gone from 
A sneer was perpetually uporr his face, and malice! him—I stared vacantly around me, like one 
He would say the most ill-| from common perceptions. 


And this man formerly paid his court to Elinor Clare! 
with what success I leave my readers to determine. It 
was not in Elinor’s nature to despise any living thing— 
but in the estimation of this man, to be rejected was to 
be despised—and Matravis never forgave. 


He had long turned his eyes upon Rosamund Gray. 
To steal from the bosom of her friends the jewel they 
prized so much, the little ewe lamb they held so dear, it 
was a scheme of delicate revenge, and Matravis had a 


ruin. 
Often had he met her in her favourite solitudes, but 
found her ever cold and inaccessible. Of late the girl 


of meeting him; but she had never told her fears to 
Allan. 

Matravis had, till now, been content to be a villain 
within the law, but, on the present occasion, hot fumes 
of wine, co-operating with his deep desire of revenge, 
and the insolence of an unhoped meeting, overcame his 
customary prudence, and Matravis rose, at once, to an 
audacity of glorious mischief, 

Late at night he met her, a lonely, unprotected virgin 
—no friend at hand—no place near of refuge. 

Rosamund Gray, my soul is exceeding sorrowful for 
{ loath to tell the hateful circumstances of thy 
wrongs. Night and silence were the only witnesses of 


Rosamund, polluted and disgraced, wandered an aban- 
doned thing, about the fields and meadows till daybreak. 
Not caring to return to the cottage, she sat herself down 
before the gate of Miss Clare’s house, in a stupor of 
grief. 

Elinor was just rising, and had opened the windows 
of her chamber, when she perceived her desolate young 
friend. She ran to embrace her—she brought her into 
the house—she took her to her bosom—she kissed her— 
she spake to her; but Rosamund couid not speak. 

Tidings came from the cottage. Margaret's death was 
an event which could not be kept concealed from Rosa- 
mund. When the sweet maid heard of it, she languished, 
and fell sick—she never held up her head after that time. 

If Rosamund had been a sister, she could not have 
been kindlier treated, than by her two friends, 

Allan had prospects in life: might, in time, have mar- 
ried into any of the first families in Hertfordshire, but 
Rosamund Gray, humbled though she was, and put to 
shame, had yet a charm for him, and he would have been 
content to share his fortunes with her yet, if Rosamund 
would have lived to be his companion, 

But this was not to be, and the girl soon after died. 
She expired in the arms of Elinor—quiet, gentle, as she 
lived—thankful, that she died not among strangers, and 
expressing by signs, rather than words, a gratitude for the 
most trifling services, the common oflices of humanity. 
She died uncomplaining; and this young maid, this 
untaught Rosamund, might have given a lesson to the 
grave philosopher in death. 

—— 
CHAPTER X, 

I was but a boy, when these events took place. All 
the village remember the story, and tell of Rosamund 
Gray, and old blind Margaret. 

I parted from Allan Clare on that disastrous night, 


jand set out for Edinburgh the next morning, before the 


facts were commonly known. I heard not of them, and 
it was four months before I received a letter from Allan. 

“ His heart,” he told me, “ was gene from him, for his 
sister had died of a frenzy fever!’ Not a word of Rosa- 
I was left to collect her story from 
sources which may one day be explained. ; 

I soon after quitted Scotland, on the death of my 
father, and returned to my native village. Allan had 
left the place, and I could gain no information, whether 
he were dead or living. 

I passed the cottage. I did not dare to look that way, 
little dog, that had 
I laughed 


alienated 


But I was young at that time, and the impression be- 


This gained him the reputation of a wit;|came gradually weakened, as I mingled in the business 
lof lif 
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place, and I sometimes think of them as unreal. Allan) that I was enjoying a personal interview with my 


Clare was a dear friend to me, but there are times, when 
Allan and his sister, Margaret and her granddaughter, 
appear like personages of a dream—an idle dream, 
—<>—— 
CHAPTER XI. 

Strange things have happened unto me—I seem scarce 
awake—but I will recollect my thoughts, and try to give 
an account of what hath befallen me in the few last 


weeks, 


Since my father’s death our family have resided in 


london. I am in practice as a surgeon there. My 
mother died two years after we left Widford. 

A month or two ago I had been busying myself in 
drawing up the above narrative, intending to make it 
public. The employment had forced my mind to dwell 
upon facts, which had begun to fade from it—the memo- 
ry of old times became vivid, and more vivid—I felt a 


strong desire to revisit the scenes of my native village— 


of the young loves of Rosamund and her Clare, 

A kind of dread had hitherto kept me back ; but T was 
restless now, till [ had accomplished my wish. I set out 
one morning to walk. I reached Widford about eleven 
in the forenoon. After a slight’ breakfast at my inn, 
where I was mortified to perceive the old landlord did 
not know me again (old Thomas Billet, he has often 
made angle rods for me when a child), I rambled over 
all my accustomed haunts. 

Our old house was vacant, and to be sold. I entered 
unmolested into the room that had been my bed chamber. 
I kneeled down on the spot where my little bed had 
I felt like a child—I prayed like one—it seemed 
I looked 


stood. 
as though old times were to return again. 


round involuntarily, expecting to see some face I knew, | 


but all was naked and mute. The bed was gone. 


common glass. 


I visited by turns every chamber, they were all deso-| 
late and unfurnished, one excepted, in which the owner | 
had left a harpsichord, probably to be sold—I touched | 
the keys—I played some old Scotish tunes, which had | 


delighted me when a child. Past associations revived 
with the music, blended with a sense of wnreality, which | 
at last became too powerful; I rushed out of the room to| 
give vent to my feelings. 

I wandered, scarce knowing where, into an old wood, 
that stands at the back of the house—we called it the 
wilderness. A well known form was missing, that used | 
to meet me in this place—it was thine, Ben Moxam—the 
kindest, gentlest, politest, of human beings, yet was he 
nothing higher than a gardener in the family. Honest} 
creature! thou didst never pass me in my childish ram-| 
, without a soft speech, and a smile. I remember 
thy good natured face. But there is one thing, for which 
I can never forgive thee, Ben Moxam, that thou didst 
join with an old maiden aunt of mine in a cruel plot, to 
lop away the hanging branches of the old fir trees. I 
remember them sweeping to the ground. 

I have often left my childish sports to ramble in this 
place. Its glooms and its solitude had a mysterious 
charm for my young mind, nurturing within me that love 
of quietness and lonely thinking, which have accom- 
panied me to maturer years. 

In this wilderness I found myself after a ten years’ ab-| 
sence. Its stately fir trees were yet standing, with all| 
th ir luxuriant company of underwood ; the squirrel was 
there, and the melancholy cooings of the wood-pigeon ; 
all was as I had left it—my heart softened at the sight— 
it seemed as though my character had been suffering a 
change, since I forsook these shades. 

My parents were both dead. Thad no counsellor left, 
no experience of age to direct me, no sweet voice of re- 
proof. The Lord had taken away my friends, and I knew 
not where he had laid them, I paced round the wilder- 
ness, seeking a comforter. I prayed that I might be 
restored to that state of innocence, in which I had wan- 
dered in those shades. 

Methought, my request was heard, for it seemed as 
though the stains of manhood were passing from me, 
and I were relapsing into the purity and simplicity of 
childhood. I was content to have been moulded into a 
perfect child. I stood still, as ina trance. I dreamed, 
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Heavenly Father, and, extravagantly put off the shoes 
from my feet, for the‘ place where I stood, I thought, 
was holy ground. 

This state of mind could not last long, and I returned, 
with languid feelings, to my inn. I ordered my dinner— 
green peas and a sweet bread—it had been a favourite dish 
with me in my childhood, I was allowed to have it on 
my birth days. I was impatient to see it come upon the 
table, but, when it came, I could scarce eat a mouthful, 
my tears choaked me. I called for wine—I drank a pint 
and a half of red wine—and not till then had I dared to 
visit the church-yard, where my parents were interred. 

The cottage lay in my way. Margaret had chosen it 
for that very reason, to be near the church, for the old 
lady was regular in her attendance on public worship. I 
passed on, and in a moment found myself among the 
tombs. 

I had been present at my father’s burial, and knew the 
spot again. My mother’s funeral I was prevented by 
illness from attending; a plain stone was placed over the 
| grave, with their initials carved upon it, for they both 
| occupied one grave. 

I prostrated myself before the spot—I kissed the earth 
| that covered them—lI contemplated, with gloomy delight, 
| the time when I should mingle my dust with theirs, and 
| kneeled, with my arms incumbent-en the gravestone, in 
a kind of mental prayer, for I could not speak. 

Having performed these duties, I arose with quieter 
feelings, and felt leisure to attend to indifferent objects. 
Still I continued in the church-yard, reading’ the various 
inscriptions, and moralising on them with that kind of 
levity, which will not unfrequently spring up in the 








My | and dutiful children. 
little pane of painted window, through which I loved to| 4ad people buried? Bad parents, bad husbands, bad chil- 
look at the sun, when I awoke in a fine summer's morn- | dren—what cemeteries are appointed for these? do they 
ing, was taken out, and had been replaced by one of | 





mind, in the midst of deep melancholy. 
I read of nothing but careful parents, loving husbands, 
I said jestingly, where be all the 


not sleep in consecrated ground? or is it but a pious fic- 
tion, a generous oversight, in the survivors, which thus 
tricks out men’s epitaphs when dead, who in their life- 
time discharged the offices of life, perhaps, but lamely ? 
Their failings, with their reproaches, now sleep with 
them in the grave. .Wan wars not with the dead. It 
is a trait of human nature, for which I love it. 

I had not observed, till now, a little group assembled 
at the other end of the church-yard ; it was a company 
of children, who were gathered round a young man, 
dressed in black, sitting on a gravestone. 

He seemed to be asking them questions, probably, 
about their learning, and one little dirty ragged headed 
fellow was clambering up his knees to kiss him. The 
children had been eating black cherries, for some of the 
stones were scattered about, and their mouths were 
smeared with them. 

As I drew near them, I thought I discerned in the 
stranger a mild benignity of eountenance, which I had 
somewhere seen before. I gazed at him more attentively 
—it was Allan Clare! sitting on the grave of his sister. 

I threw my arms about his neck. I exclaimed “ Allan!” 
He turned his eyes upon me—he knew me—we both 
wept aloud—it seemed as though the interval, since we 
parted, had been as nothing—I cried out, «« Come, and tell 
me about these things.” 

I drew him away from his little friends. He parted 
with a show of reluctance from the church-yard. Mar- 
garet and her granddaughter Jay buried there, as well as 
his sister. I took him to my inn, secured a room where 
we might be private, ordered fresh wine; scarce knowing 
what I did, I danced for joy. 

Allan was quite overcome, and taking me by the hand 
he said, “« This repays me for all.” 

It was a proud day for me. I had found the friend I 
thought dead ; earth seemed to me no longer valuable, 
than as it contained Aim; and existence a blessing no 
longer than while I should live to be his comforter. 

I began, at leisure, to survey him with more attention. 


So we drank, and told old stories, and repeated old 
poetry, and sung old songs, as if nothing had happened 
We sat till very late. I forgot, that I had purposed rm 
turning to town that evening. To Allan all places were 
alike. I grew noisy, he grew cheerful—Allan’s old man- 
ners, old enthusiasm, were returning upon him—we 
laughed, we wept, we mingled our tears, and talked ex. 
travagantly. 

Allan was my bed-fellow that night, and we lay awake 
planning schemes of living together under the same roof, 
entering upon similar pursuits, and praising God that 
we had met. " 

I was obliged to; “rn to town the next morning, and 
Allan proposed to acco.apany me. “ Since the death of 
his sister,” he told me, “ he had been a wanderer.” 

In the course of our walk, he unbosomed himself 
without reserve, told me many particulars of his way of 
life for the last nine or ten years, which I do not fee! 
myself at liberty to divulge. 

Once, on my attempting to cheer him, when I per- 
ceived him over thoughtful, he replied to me in these 
words : 

“Do not regard me as unhappy, when you catch me 
in these moods. I am never more happy than at times, 
when by the cast of my countenance men judge me most 
miserable. 

“« My friend, the events, which have left this sadness 
behind them, are of no recent date. The melancholy, 
which comes over me with the recollection of them, is 
not hurtful, but only tends to soften and tranquillise my 
mind, to detach me from the restlessness of human 
pursuits. 

“The stronger I feel this detachment, the more I find 
myself drawn heavenward to the contemplation of 
spiritual objects. 

“T love to keep old friendships alive and warm within 
me, because I expect a renewal of them in the world of 
spirits. 

“T am a wandering and unconnected thing on the 
earth. I have made no new friendships, that can com. 
pensate me for the loss of the old ; and the more I know 
mankind, the more does it become necessary for me to 
supply their loss by little images, recollections, and cit- 
cumstances, of past pleasures. 

“T am sensible, that I am surrounded by a multitude 
of very.worthy people, plain-hearted souls, sincere and 
kind. But they have hitherto eluded my pursuit, and 
will continue to bless the little circle of their families and 
friends, while I must remain a stranger to them. 

“ Kept at a distance by mankind, I have not ceased to 
love them ; and could I tind the cruel persecutor, the ma- 
lignant instrument of God’s judgments on me aad mine, 
I think I wonld forgive, and try to love him too. 

“T have been a quiet sufferer. From the beginning 
of my calamities it was given to me, not to see the hand 
of man in them. I perceived a mighty arm, which none 
but myself could see, extended over me. I gave my heart 
to the purifier, and my will to the sovereign will of the 
universe. The irresistible wheels of destiny passed on 
in their everlasting rotation, and I suffered myself to be 
carried along with them, without complaining.” 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER XII. 


Allan told me, that for some years past, feeling himself 
disengaged from every personal tie, but not alicnated from 
human sympathies, it had been his taste, his Aumour he 
called it, to spend a great portion of his time in hospitals 
and lazar-houses. 

He had found a wayward pleasure, he refused to 
name it a virtue, in tending a description of people, who 
had long ceased to expect kindness or friendliness from 
mankind, but were content to accept the reluctant ser- 
vices, which the oftentimes unfeeling instruments and 
servants of these well meant institutions deal out to the 
poor sick people under their care. 

It is not medicine, it is not broths and coarse meats, 


Time, and grief, had left few traces of that fine enthu-|served up at a stated hour with-all the hard formali:ies 
siusm, which once burned in his countenance; his eyes|of a prison, it is not the scanty dole of a bed to die on, 
had lost their original fire, but they retained an uncom-} which dying man requires from his species. 


mon sweetness, and, whenever they were turned upon 
me, their smile pierced to my heart. 
‘Allan, I fear, you have been a sufferer.” 


Looks, attentions, consolations, in a word, sympathies, 
are what a man most needs in this awful close of mortal 


He replied | sufferings. A kind look, a smile, a drop of cold water to 


not, and I could not press him further, I could not call |the parched lip—for these things a man shall bless you 





the dead to life again, 


in death. 
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THE PAINTER’S DAUGHTER. 
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~All these better things than cordials did Allan love to 
administer—to stay by a bed-side the whole day, when 
something disgusting in a patient’s distemper has kept 
the very nurses at a distance—to sit by, while the poor 
wretch got a little sleep, and be there to smile upon him 
when he awoke—to slip a guinea, now and then, into 
the hands of a nurse or attendant—these things have 
been to Allan as privileges, for which he was content to 
live; choice marks, and circumstances, of his Maker’s 
goodness to him. . oh oe 

And I do not know whether occupations of this kind 
be not a spring of purer and nobler delight (certainly in- 
stances of a more disinterested virtue) than ariseth from 
what are called friendships of sentiment. 

Between two persons of liberal education, like opinions 
and common feelings, oftentimes subsists a vanity of sen- 
timent, which disposes each to look upon the other as 
the only being in the universe worthy of friendship, or 
capable of understanding it,—themselves they consider 
as the solitary receptacles of all that is delicate in feeling, 
or stable in attachment: when the odds are, that under 
every green hill, and in every crowded street, people of 
equal worth are to be found, who do more good in their 
generation, and make less noise in the doing of it. 

It was in consequence of these benevolent propensities 
I have been describing, that Allan oftentimes discovered 
considerable inclinations in favour of my way of life, 
which I have before mentioned as being that of a surgeon. 
He would frequently attend me on my visits to patients ; 
and I began to think, that he had serious intentions of 
making my profession his study. 

He was present with me at a scene—a death-bed 
scene—I shudder, when I do but think of it. 


—_— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


I was sent for the other morning to the assistance of a 
gentleman, who had been wounded in a duel, and his 
wounds by unskilful treatment had been brought to a 
dangerous crisis. 

The uncommonness of the name, which was .Watravis, 
suggested to me, that this might possibly be no other 
than Allan’s old enemy. Under this apprehension, I did 
what I could to dissuade Allan from accompanying me. 
But he seemed bent upon going, and even pleased him- 
self with the notion, that it might lie within his ability 
to do the unhappy man some service. So he went with 
me. 

When we came to the house, which was in Soho 
square, we discovered that it was indeed the man, the 
identical Matravis, who had done all that mischief in 
times past; but not in a condition to excite any other 
sensation than pity in a heart more hard than Allan’s. 

Intense pain had brought ona delirium, (we perceived 
this on first entering the room,) for the wretched man 
was raving to himself; talking idly in mad unconnected 
sentences, that yet seemed, at times, to have a reference 
to past facts. 

One while he told us his dream, “ he had lost his way 
on a great heath, to which there seemed no end—it was 
cold, cold, cold, and dark, very dark—an old woman in 
leading-strings, blind, was groping about for a guide”— 
and then he frightened me, for he seemed disposed to be 

Jocular, and sung a song about an “old woman clothed 
in gray,” and said “ he did not believe in a devil.” 

Presently he bid us “not tell Allan Clare.” Allan 
was hanging over him at that very moment, sobbing. I 
could not resist the impulse, but cried out, “ this is Allan 
Clare—Allan Clare is come to see you, my dear sir.” 
The wretched man did not hear me, I believe, for he 
turned his head away, and began talking of charnel- 
houses, and dead men, and “ whether they knew any 
thing, that passed, in their coffins.” 

Matravis died that night. 


THE END. 


So soft and warm, yet trembling as it knew 
Its destiny, is claim’d, my Laura. - 


Thou call’dst for Laura, 


THe Painter's Daughter. 


A DRAMATIC SCENE. 


CHARACTERS. 

CoLantTonto pet Fiore. 

ANGeELo Soxario. 

Laura. 

Lisanerra. 

Scene—An Artist's Painting-Room—Flower-pieces, finished and 

unfinished, on the walls and the easel—a large piciure covered 
with a veil iu the front. 


Corantonio, and Lisaperra. 


Colantonio. Good Lisabetta, know’st thou of my 
daughter, 

Madonna Laura? I have sought in vain 
Her chamber and her garden bower. 

Lisabetta. She’s still 
At vespers, signor. 

Colantonio. Aye, I might have guess’d— 
My fair and pensive nun! She flies the light 
And vain companionship of this gay city ; 
Shunning alike woman her gossip, man 
Her vassal; coy, demure, retiring, shy, 
Living in Naples here as if the world 
Were all made up of the still garden where 
My flowers grow, and this cool quiet room 
Where my old hand, not yet deprived by age 
Of its accustom’d skill, lends them new life 
On canvass. But to seek the lonely church, 
Where, closely veil’d, at vesper-hour she steals 
To muse and pray, my gentle daughter ne'er 
Forsakes her home. 
Lisabetta. In truth, she is too sad, 
But, good padroné, ’tis thy fault. A maid 
So fair, so rich, should have been match’d long since 
With some gay cavalier. That vow of thine, 
That, save a painter, a great painter, none 
Should wed Madonna Laura, may perchance 
Keep the Madonna Laura long a maid. 
For of rare artists some are old, and some 
Are wedded, and some love their single state 
More than a fair young bride. "Tis certain none 
Hath wooed her to thy heart’s content :—and she— 
Alas, poor child !—likes none of them. 
Colantonio. 
Dost love a secret ? 
Lisabetta. 
Colantonio. 
That thou may’st tell ? 
Lisabetta. 
Colantonio. Then listen ! 
Haste to the jewellers,and merchants, furnish 
A wardrobe for a princess ;—to the cooks, 
Confectioners, and spice-men; let us have 
A banquet fit for kings ;—send round the city 
To bid my friends and kindred ;—for the morrow 
Is Laura’s bridal. 
Lisabetta. And her husband! 
Colantonio. One 
Whose name hath darted into fame, as the star 
Of evening springs to light. 
Lisabetta. 
Colantonio. 
But I have seen the master-work by which 
He wooes her ;—yonder curtain'’d—hark! She comes. | 
No word of this to her. | 
| 


Sage nurse, 


Aye. 
A secret too 


Hast seen him? 





No. 


Enter Laura. 


My Laura! 


Laura. Take 
My veil, good nurse; the heat is stifling. | 
[Exit Lisabetta. 


Father, 
What would’st thou of me? Julio says, that twice 
Colantonio. I would say to thee— 
Sit here by me, thy hand in mine :—this hand 


Claim’d? 
Aye, by a lover, dearest. 


Laura, 
Colantonio,. 








Laura. Lover! 


Canst thou doubt that? 


Colantonio, Say 
A husband, sweet one, if it please thee better. 

Laura. By whom? 

Colantonio. A painter who hath come from Rome 
| To seek thy love. 
Laura. 
Colantonio. 
Laura. Doth he know me? 

Colantonio. He says that he has seen 
| My beauteous daughter—here’s his letter !—Surely 

I think he loves thee. 

Laura. Loves me! If he did, 

iI love nothim! And wherefore must I wed ? 

| Art weary of me, father? 
Colantonio. 

Laura. AmTa burden in thy house 


Colantonio, 


Love! Do I know him? 
No. 





Sweet one, no! 


The pride ! the sunshine ! 


Laura. 
|In this dear home, and wear away my days 
I have been 
on . ‘ 
T'rust me, thou would’st miss 


Prythee, let me bide 


In ministering to thee. 

No thriftless housewife. 

Thine own poor Laura, when some menial hand 

Shook up thy pillow, when some menial tread 

Broke rudely on thy slumbers—thou would’st miss 

The soft light touch of love,—and at thy meals, 

Thy solitary meals, and the sweet hour 

Of morning meeting, and the tenderer time 

That blends a blessing with goodnight !—Oh father, 

Why would’st thou send me from thee ! 
Colantonio. 

{I could part from thee ? 

| In worldly pelf; thy spouse shall dwell with us 

| Here in the home thou lov’st. Thou shalt not quit 

| Thy pretty garden bower, thy myrtle shade 

For winter, or the summer walk, where grapes 

| Hang through the trellis arch amidst their rich 

| And clustering leaves. Thou shalt dwell here, as now 

| In thine own pleasant home, thine owa fond father 

| Blessing thee still at morn and eve. But wed, 

| Wed, my own Laura! Thou art mine only child, 

|The child of mine old age, and I would fain 

| Live thy fair childhood o’er again, would see 

| ‘Thy beauty multiplied, would taste that fondest 

| And tenderest ecstacy, a grandsire’s love. 

Kings have ere now, 








Didst thou think 
Go to! we are rich 


| Besides, thou know’st my vow. 
(If chronicles say sooth, offer’d their heirs 
|'The prize of valour, of brute strength; I held thee 
| At higher price, my Laura, when I swore 
| None but a victor in the noble field 
| Of Art should win thee ; save a painter, none 
Should call thee wife. 

Laura. Alas ! 

Colantonio. And I have quell’d 
The father’s natural longing to extend 


His race: and, marveling at thy coldness. joy’d 
b J) 


| ‘To see thee turn from the proud cavaliers 


Of the gay city, with a gentle scorn 
That waved away their wooings, as the hand 
Fans off the flies in summer time,—have joy'd 
To see my virgin flower hang iu the shade 
From year to year, fresh, dewy, beautiful, 
As when it burst the bud— 

Laura. Oh flatterer, fie! 

Colantonio. Nestling within its bower, so that no soil 
Of the rude world came near it, scarcely kiss’d 
By the hot breath of the sun. But now, my Laura, 

(uncovering the picture.) 

Look on that picture ; needs no practised eye 
To scan its beauty. Art sits triumphing 
Like nature there, with daylight, life, and youth. 
Almost the vital breath hangs on those lips 
Of parted coral; almost the warm blood 
Glows in the modest cheek, and tender thought 
Dwells in the fair broad forehead. *Tis a young 
Madonna. Look at the soft downcast eye, 
The head bent downward! Look! Hast thou ne’er seea 
Such features ? 

Laura (to herself). 

fairer— 

But such as love—And so my braided locks 
I wore disparted ; so the silken hood, 
Intensely blue, layon my hair. Fool! Fool ! 
The very puppet of adream! // 
A soldier, a brave soldier! 


Tis myself! Younger and 


Was 
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Colantonio. He who painted 

That picture loves thee, claims thee, the rich guerdon 

Of excellence in art; with noble pride 

He woos as ‘Theseus erst Hippolyta, 

Conquering his lovelier bride. 
Laura. Hast seen him? 

Colantonio. No. 


Laura, ? 


His name ? 
Colantonio. Zingaro. 
Laura (to herself). Fool! fool! fool! to think 
Because a dream, or some strange trick of the sense, 
Of mem ry, or fancy, some sweet sound 
Passing along the air—TI had been sitting 
Within the bower he loved, entranced in thought, 
Fond dreamy thought of him, through the hot noon, 
And then I heard the nightingale afar 
Or distant viol from the bay, and straight 
Deem’d ’twas his fav’rite air—Fool! fool! His hand 
Wielded the sword and shield, and deftly rein’d 
The maneged steed! Little he reck’d of brush 
Or palette ;—then the time !—long, long ere now, 
Hath he forgotten his poor Laura! Man 
Loves on till hope be dead, then love dies too; 
*Tis only woman lays her silly heart 
In hope’s cold urn, and in that fun’ral nest 
Broods o'er her love. 
Colantonio. Well! hast thou gazed thy fill? 
It likes me, dearest, that with quivering lips, 
And mutter’d words, and cheeks with passion pale, 
Thou look’st on yonder picture. It hath thaw’d 
Thy maiden coldness. I will send forthwith 
To summon this Zingaro. 
Laura, Father, stay ! 
Listen! Tam about to tell a tale 
Listen! Thou hast talk’d 
I have loved, I love 


Too long unutter’d. 

Of maiden coldness. 

With all the ardour that our burning sun 

Strikes into woman’s heart. Nay, start not, father, 

Nor put me from thee thus! VII tell thee all. 

Thou hast no cause to blush for me; I loved 

Deeply and fervidly, but chastely, father, 

As ever priestess of old Rome adored 

Her god Apollo, 
Colantonio. Whom? 

Laura. Dost thou remember 

Young Angelo Solario, the son 

Of our rich neighbour ? 
Culantonio. 

Naples these ten years ! 

And for ten long years 


He! Why he hath left 


Laura. 
Dwelt in my heart. 
Colantonio. Aye, I remember now, 
The Count Solario once proposed to join 
Our children’s hands. 
Laura. Oh, good old man! 
Colantonio. Jt wrought in me 
Some marvel that he would abase his son 
‘I'v wed a painter's daughter. 
Kind old man! 
But I had vow'd thee ev’n before thy 


Laura, 
Colantonio. 
birth 

‘To my great art ; its votary, if a boy; 
If a weak girl,its guerdon. Thus I said 
To Count Solario: “© Pluck from thy hot son 
The sword he loves o’er well, and bid him wield 
The peaceful pencil ; then, if Heaven have given 
The painter's eye, the painter's hand, and (rarest 
And needfulest of all) that inward beain, 
Genius, of painter and of poet bright 
The clorious heritage !—Then when, matured 
By time and patient toil, he shall achieve 
Some master work of art, then bid him come, 
And he shall woo my daughter.” ‘The old man 
Lauch’d; and the gallant—I bethink me now 
That Angelo was there—curl’d his proud lip, 
And fixed his flashing eye, and tightlier grasp’d 
His jewell’d sword. 

Laura. Spake he ! 

Colantonio. No word. He went 
Forth to the wars that very week; and then 
The father died ;—Why, Laura mine, thou wast 
A girl when he departed ! ‘ 

Laura, Old enough 
Te love. The day he said farewell, I wrote 
Sixtcen in my short book of lite, Ten years 
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This very day! Oh, old enough for love ! 

Colantonio. For fancy, flickering fancy; such as 

girls 
Waste on a momentary toy, a flower, 
A linnet, an embroider’d robe. 

Laura. For love, 
Woman’s intense and passionate love. I’ve seen 
Ten times the changing seasons wax and fade, 
Have seen the spring-tide of my youth pass by 
In absence, hopelessness, despair, and still 
The thought within my heart, the voice that lived 
Within mine ear, the image in mine eye, 

Was Angelo. His loved idea hath been 

My sole reality. All waking things, 

The common pageants of this work-day world, 
Pass’d by me as a dream, confused, unmark’d, 
Forgotten! Then I lived, then my soul woke, 
When in the myrtle arbour, where erewhile 
We spent our childish hours, I could sit 
Alone up-coiled into myself, and muse 

On him, till memory would conjure back 

The very image of his sparkling youth 

Before mine eyes; the light elastic form 
Whose every motion was a bound, whose walk 
A gay curvet as springy as the pace 

Of his own Barbary steed; the face as dark 
Even as a Moor’s, but brightened by a smile 
Vivid as noonday sunshine, eyes that flash’d 
An insupportable light, and close black curls 
Beneath the plumed cap,—TI saw them all! 
And in mine ear the very sound would dwell 
Of that farewell which was a vow, that voice 
Which in a tone of prophecy would cry, 

« Laura, I'll wed thee yet!” 

Colantonio. This is a phrensy. 

Laura. Oh, father, it is love! 

Colantonio. Laura, my sweet one, 
The fault is mine. Thou hast been left o’erlong 
Lonely and uncompanion’d, till vain dreams, 
And thoughts vainer than dreams, have overborne 
Thy better reason. ‘Ten years, and thou hear’st 
Nothing of Angelo! or he is dead, 

Or thou forgotten. 

Laura. Father, listen, father ! 
| Last night—I should have said there was an air, 
A rich, yet simple strain, whose burden well 
| Became our summer seas, joyous or sad 
| As the deft singer in his varying mood 
| Hurried or staid the measure, always sweet, 

Most exquisitely sweet! That air from boyhood 
Angelo loved; would carol as he walk’d 

| Along the streets; sing whilst his plashing oar 
| Kept time; and ever and anon a snatch 

Ics the familiar strain might travellers list, 





Crossing the sharp sound of his horse’s tread. 
That strain by constant and peculiar use 
Became his very own, belonged to him 
As her sweet music to the nightingale, 
|Unmatched of any. From a little child 
I knew those notes; for so would Angelo 
Summon his fairy playmate ;—’twas the lure 
Of gamesome innocence, the call of love, 
For ten years past unsounded,—till Jast night 
Ling’ring in pensive musings in my bower, 
I heard once more the strain. 

Colantonio. A dream! a dream ! 

Laura. Sure as I live, the sound was there. 

not 
The vision which at pleasure fancy calls 
I arose, I walked; yet still 
That air in its old sweetness, each division 
Musical as a mermaid’s song, was borne 
Upon the breeze, though faintlier heard, and faintlier 
As I receded. It was Angelo, 
Or of those noises of the air which oft 
Wait round the living, when the parting soul 
/Of the beloved one seeks its heaven,—the knell 
Which the death-angel rings. e 
(Music without.) 
Hark! 
Colantonio. I hear nothing. 
(«Music without and nearer.) 


"Twas 


Or chases. 


Aye now! 
Laura. 


My Angelo, alive or dead, 


(Music again without.) 
Hark again! 
Colantonio. I shame to have hearkened to this tale, 
My Laura, 
I tell thee thou art vow’d and dedicate 
To genius, to Zingaro, 
(.dngelo Solario enters behind, unperceived by either 
speaker.) 
Laura. I will never 
Wed other manthan Angelo. Thy vow 
Is sacrilegious, father, and unblest 
As his the judge of Isracl, his, the king 
Of men, whose sacrificial knife drank deep 
The innocent blood in Aulis. I have wept 
When I have heard the tale of Jephthah’s daughter, 
Or poor Iphigenia: yet their lot, 
Measured with mine, was blessedness. 
But I should linger out a martyrdom 
Of loveless life. There is no law of earth 
Or heaven that vests thee with a power to barter 
Thy living child for yon vain shadow. Give 
Thy ducats to Zingaro. Stay me not! 
I'll to a nunnery—hold me not! Unless 
To list my vow that nor by force or fraud 
Will I e’er wed— 
Angelo (advancing). Oh fairest constancy ! 
Oh miracle of woman’s faith. 
Laura. 


They died, 


Tis he! 

His very self! This hand that presses mine, 

These cyes that gaze on me Just so he looked, 

Just so he spake.—Oh surely I have dreamt 

This ten years’ absence! It was yesterday 

We parted! 
Ingelo. T.oveliest, most beloved, I come 

To claim thee. 
Colantonio. 
Angelo. 
Colantonio. 
Laura, 
Angelo. 


She is promised. 
To Zingaro? 
Even so, good signior. 
Never! never! 
Sweetest, 
Make no rash vows. If thou would crown my love, 
Thou'lt wed Zingaro, Nay, snatch not away 
This struggling hand !—the hand Zingaro won 
For Angelo! Hast thou not read me yet? 
Must I needs tell thee 

Laura. Oh no, no, no, no! 

Thou art he! Yeare one! And thou for me hast laid 
Thy state aside, hast flung away thy sword, 

Hast toil’d in silence and in seeresy, 

For me! forme! Father, speak to him! Father, 
Speak to him! 

Colantonio. Calm thee, mine own Laura. Signior, 
Thou hear’st her: says she sooth? Art thou indeed 
The famed Zingaro? Is this master work 
Of painting thine? 

Angelo. Oh, now I see that work, 

That master work of nature, whose rare beauty 

I strove to copy, faint and feeble seems 

My portraiture! Such as itis, the piece 

Is mine, 

Colantonio. 

Angelo. 

Colantonio. 
Thy name? and why not say— 

Angelo. Sir! when T left 
Thy presence, even when thou bad’st me wield 
The peaceful pencil, and by toil and time 
Climb the high steep of art, or cre I woo'd 
Thy daughter, even as thou spak’st, my soul 
Was fixed to its great purpose, and almost 
Had I flung at thy feet my sword, and vow'd 
To win the prize or die; yet fear and shame 
Master’d my speech, and [ went forth resolved 
And silent. 

Colantonio. Whither didst thou go? 

Angelo. To Rome, 

The shrine of art, on love’s own pilgrimage. 

My friends and kinsmen deem’d me at the camp ; 

None save my father guess’'d—and, when he dicd, 

I was of all forgotten. 

TLaura. 

eIngelo. 
time, 

A nameless student, day and night I toil’d 


My son! 
My father! 


Wherefore change 


Not of all. 


Of all, save one, the faithfulest. Mean- 








I will be thine, thine only! 


For that dear faithful one. From my swart skin 
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My laughing comrades called me oft in jest 
Hi ill at last the name of scorn 


Zingaro,* t 
Was crown’d by fame. Oh very dear to me 


! 
The name that won thee, Laura! Bs 
¥e Will she wed 


Colantonio. 
Zingaro ! 
Laura. Will 1!—Father, was my love 
A frenzy! 
Colantonio. Sweet one, love and constancy 


Have wrought this blessedness. Receive thy bride, 
‘Thy twice-won bride, Zingaro ! 
Laura. He but gives 
My hand. My heart is Angelo’s. 
“Angelo. 
Both mine! 


—_—— 


* Gipsey—The groundwork of the foregoing scene 
will be found in Mr. Mills’ very interesting “ Travels of) 
Theodore Ducas.” I have only taken the liberty to 
change the name of my hero from Antonio to Angelo. 
A similar anecdote has been related of several painters, 
especially of Quintin Matsys, the celebrated blacksmith 
of Antwerp—though I have for obvious reasons preferred 
the Italian version of the story. What could one do 
with a blacksmith and a Dutchman, and a man who 
painted misers counting their gold ? 


Mine! mine! 


—<=>—— 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
I HAE NAEBODY NOW. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


I hae naebody now—I hae naebody now 
To meet me upon the green, 

Wi’ light locks waving o’er her brow, 
An’ joy in her deep blue een; 

Wi’ the soft sweet kiss an’ the happy smile, 
An’ the dance o’ the lightsome fay, 

An’ the wee bit tale o’ news the while 
That had happened when I was away. 


I hae naebody now—I hae naebody now 
To clasp to my bosom at even ; 

O’cr her calm sleep to breathe the vow, 
An’ pray for a blessing from heaven ; 

An’ the wild embrace an’ the gleesome face, 
In the morning that met mine eye: 

Where arg they now! Where are they now ? 
In the cauld, cauld grave they lie. 


- There’s naebody kens—there’s naebody kens, 

An’ O may they never prove 

That sharpest degree of agony 
For the child of their earthly love! 

To sce a flower in its vernal hour 
By slow degrees decay ; 

Then softly aneath in the arms o’ death 
Breathe its sweet soul away. 


© dinna break my poor auld heart, 
Nor at thy loss repine ; 

For the unseen hand that threw the dart 
Was sent from her Father and thine. 

Yes, I maun mourn, an’ I wil/ mourn, 
Even till my latest day ; 

For though my darling can never return, 
I shal! follow her soon away. 


—».— 


SONNET—LIFE. 


Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood— 

Even such is man, whose borrow’d light 

Is straight cali’d in, and paid to night. 
The wind blows out; the bubble dies; 

The spring entomb’d in autumn lies ; 

The dew dries up; the star is shut ; 

The flight is past—and man forgot. 





Provincial Sketches. 


bY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE USURER’S DAUGHTER, 
THE “ PURITAN’s GRAVE,” &c. &c. Ke. 
Introduction. 

In perusing the following biting but good humoured 
satire, the American reader must please to remember 
that the sketches are of English country towns and 
people; should the disposition arise to compare the indi- 
viduals described to some neighbour whom he or she 
may chance to have known, we beg that the idea may 
be entirely suppressed, and that the sole thought may be 
to enjoy the wit, and to indulge in a succession of most 
hearty smiles, as at a broad and well-managed farce. 

To save trouble to seekers, we may inform them here 
that the pleasure afforded by the Provincial Sketches in- 
duced us to read “ The Usurer’s Daughter,” and “ The 


, 


Puritan’s Grave;” we find them unworthy of the author 


of the following pages. 


THE RIVAL FARMERS. 


A country town is awake only once a week, and that 
is on the market day. Pass through it at any other 
time, and you see indeed the shops open, and the houses 
open, and the people, some of them, walking about with 
their eyes open; but the shops, and the houses, and the 
people are all asleep. The few that you see walking 
about, look as if they knew not whither they are going, 
what they are doing, or why they are out of doors. The 
shops are as cold and as still as pictures. You sce all 
manner of things in the windows, which seem as if they 
had been in the same state ever since the flood, for some 
of the goods are old fashioned enough to have come out 
of Noah’s ark, and you see the shopkeeper standing at 
his door, not looking for customers, for that would be a 
vain and hopeless employment, but merely gaping for 
something to fill his vacant eyes withal ; and should a 
neighbour happen to be sauntering by, he stops for a 
bit of chat: so these two, propping their backs against 
the wall, and thrusting their hands into their breeches 
pockets, talk for a while about things in general, and 
when they are tired they part; the lounger crawls down 
the street, seeking for somebody else to gossip with, and 
the shopkeeper goes yawning into his shop, and endea- 
vours to keep himself awake by killing flies and wasps. 
When the London coach passes through the town and 
changes horses, that is an event; it assembles together 
at the inn gates all the loose, idle, indolent, gaping, 
staring, yawning surplus population of the town, who 
come to look at the horses, and the coach, and the coach- 
man and the passengers; and most admirable is the 
placid curiosity with which the bystanders watch the in- 
teresting process of taking off one set of horses and 
putting on another. The very horses seem to wonder 
what the people can be staring at; and when the coach 
is gone, so quiet is the place, that you can hear the 
quacking of a sleepy duck, or the squeaking of a pump 
handle from one end of the town to the other. But on 
market days every body is alive and awake, the shop- 
keeper is behind his counter as busy as a bee, and as 
courteous as a dancing master, and his shop is full not 
of impatient customers, like a shop in London on Satur- 
day night, but of patient customers, like a shop in the 
country on Saturday morning ; for the good housewives, 
who go shopping only once in the week, make as serious 
a business of it as of going to church. Neighbours meet 
on the market day, who never meet at any other time, 
and they have too many things to think about to do any 
thing in a hurry. 
houses are full, the inns are full, the streets are full, 
every thing is full but the carts and gigs, and the empty 
carts and gigs stand lumbering about and blocking up 
half the thoroughfare. Nothing can equal a rural popu- 
lation in a country town on a market day, for filling up 
the streets; the same number of ffersons as occupy the 
pavement in Cheapside, and pass by one another, moving 
at the average rate of four miles an hour, would, were 
they country people, and in a country town, take up 


Not only are the shops full, but the! 











three or four times the space, and be coatinually jx ¢ Q 
against one another for want of room. People wl 
accustomed to broad fields and wide roads, and who 

ML : } . e 20 
narily walk without the ballast of a companion, acc *¥* 
a sort of serpentine mode of progressing, and —— 
cran:ped and confined by the limitation of streets, 
they generally walk in the middle, that they may have a= 


opportunity of admiring the wonders on either side, and'y 


also perhaps that they may avoid knocking their heads 
against the walls, or poking their elbows through the 
windows; moreover, they are so exquisitely erratic and 
digressive, that you can never calculate upon their move- 
ments for a single yard of space, or for one minute of 
time; they remind one of Sallust’s description of the 
gait of Cataline :—* citus modo, modo tardus incessus 3” 
and in their attempts to get out of the way of one per- 
son, they stumble into the way of two, even as a tinker 
makes two holes ina kettle when he mends one. But 
the people who fill the town on a market day, are not 
all of them clumsy and ungainly cubs with felt hats, fus- 
tian frocks, plush waistcoats, brown leather breeches, sky- 
blue stockings, and great greasy shoes as big as wheel- 
barrows; there are also substantial farmers—not merely 
such homespun specimens as were wont some years ago 
to shine in Mr, Morton’s comedies, with gray hair, red 
faces, and sentimental heart-thumpings, but regular 
downright roystering blades, who drive tilburies, drink 
claret, and read the magazines, and who show samples 
of corn in the market with as good a grace as Baron 
Rothschild negotiates a loan upon Change. Some three 
or four such agricultural bucks as these are generally the 
cocks of the market, and the oracles of the market table ; 
they come driving into the town as furiously as so many 
sons of Nimshi, and with their hats cocked on one side 
most knowingly, their smart green frocks, fancy waist- 
coats, peach blossom corduroy breeches, and jockey boots, 
they swagger about the streets greatly, to the perfect ad- 
miration of themselves. 

'T’'wo gentlemen of this caste used to attend the mar- 
ket at Loppington, the name of the one was Jedediah 
Stott, and the name of the other Simon Growse. They 
dwelt at a considerable distance from each other, and 
seldom met save on market days ; each was a great man 
in his own neighbourhood, looking down on the smaller 
and humbler farmers around him, and searcely looking 
up even to the squire of the parish himself. When they 
met, they were excellent friends exte rnally ; they were 
hearty in their mutual shaking of hands, and loud in 
their how do you do’s—they walked together arm in arm, 
talking magnificently about the state of the crops, and 
the last number of the Quarterly Review. But with all 
this apparent cordiality, and these outward symptoms of 
sympathy, there was a little latent jealousy of the other 
lurking in the besom of each of them, and they felt 
themselves rather rival candidates for, than joint pos- 
sessors of, the agricultural throne at Loppington. Nor 
indeed was their ambition confined to this eminence— 
they aspired, as will be seen in the sequel, to greater 
glory still, One might have thought, indeed, that there 
was room enough for the amplest expansion of the 
grandeur and ainbition of these two gentlemen, without 
any clashing of interests or unpleasant interference of 
the one with the other; but it was not so, for Jedediah 
could bear no equal, nor could Simon tolerate a supe- 
rior. ‘There was a diversity of style, character, and 
talent in these two agricultural bloods ;—Jedediah Stott 
was a man of spirit, and in all the roystering, roaring, 
spanking, tearing, splashing, dashing accomplishments 
of the country gentleman, would not suffer himself to 
be outdone by any lord, duke, or squire in the whole 
county, or the next either, if he knew it. He gloried 
in riding and driving at the most furious rate the 
most vicious horses that he could obtain; twelve miles 
an hour was his usual rate of traveling, and it was 
admirable to see the coolness and steadiness with which 
he would manage beasts untameable almost by any band 
but his. In field sports he was highly distinguished ; 
he never threw away a shot, and never refused a leap; 
it seemed as though his eye was insured for an aim, and 
his neck that it should never be broken. It was his pride 
to keep great fierce bulls that all the parish was afraid 
of, and dogs that were as savage as tigers; and ve y fre- 


quently he had to pay dearly for the ungovernable tem- 
pers of these unruly animals. It was also his ambition 


to outshine al! his neighbours in the beauty and forward- 
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302 
Colantonio. He who painted 
That picture loves thee, claims thee, the ric 
Of excellence in art; with noble pride 

He woos as Theseus erst Hippolyta, 
Conquering his lovelier bride. 


} 


i 


1 guerdon 


Laura. Hast seen him? 


Colantonio. No. 
Laura. His name ? 

Colantonio. Zingaro. 

Laura (to herself). Fool! fool! fool! to think 
Because a dream, or some strange trick of the sense, 
Or memory, or fancy, some sweet sound 
Passing along the air—TI had been sitting 
Within the bower he loved, entranced in thought, 
Fond dreamy thought of him, through the hot noon, 
And then I heard the nightingale afar 
Or distant viol from the bay, and straight 
Deem'd ‘twas his fav’rite air—Fool! fool! His hand 
Wielded the sword and shield, and deftly rein’d 
The maneged steed! Little he reck’d of brush 
Or palette ;—then the time !—long, long ere now, 
Hath he forgotten his poor Laura! Man 
Loves on till hope be dead, then love dies too; 

*Tis only woman lays her silly heart 
In hope’s cold urn, and in that fun’ral nest 
Broods o'er her love. 

Colantonio. Well! hast thou gazed thy fill? 
It likes ine, dearest, that with quivering lips, 
And mutter’d words, and cheeks with passion pale, 
Thou look’st on yonder picture. It hath thaw’d 
Thy maiden coldness. I will send forthwith 
To summon this Zingaro. 

Laura. Father, stay ! 
Listen! Tam about to tell a tale 
Too long unutter’d. Listen! Thou hast talk’d 
Of maiden coldness. I have loved, I love 
With all the ardour that our burning sun 
Strikes into woman’s heart. Nay, start not, father, 
Nor put me from thee thus! Tl tell thee all. 
Thou hast no cause to blush for me; I loved 
Deeply and fervidly, but chastely, father, 
As ever priestess of old Rome adored 


Her god Apollo, 
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This very day! Oh, old enough for love! 

Colantonio. For fancy, flickering fancy; such as 

girls 
Waste on a momentary toy, a flower, 
A linnet, an embroider’d robe. 

Laura. For love, 

Woman’s intense and passionate love. I’ve seen 
Ten times the changing seasons wax and fade, 
Have seen the spring-tide of my youth pass by 
In absence, hopelessness, despair, and still 
The thought within my heart, the voice that lived 
Within mine ear, the image in mine eye, 

Was Angelo. His loved idea hath been 

My sole reality. All waking things, 

The common pageants of this work-day world, 
Pass’d by me as a dream, confused, unmark’d, 
Forgotten! Then I lived, then my soul woke, 
When in the myrtle arbour, where erewhile 
We spent our childish hours, I could sit 

Alone up-coiled into myself, and muse 

On him, till memory would conjure back 

The very image of his sparkling youth 

Before mine eyes; the light elastic form 
Whose every motion was « bound, whose walk 
A gay curvet as springy as the pace 

Of his own Barbary steed; the face as dark 
Even as a Moor’s, but brightened by a smile 
Vivid as noonday sunshine, eyes that flash’d 
An insupportable light, and close black curls 
Beneath the plumed cap,—I saw them all! 
And in mine ear the very sound would dwell 
Of that farewell which was a vow, that voice 
Which in a tone of prophecy would cry, 

“ Laura, I'll wed thee yet!” 

Colantonio. This is a phrensy. 

Laura. Oh, father, it is love! 

Colantonio. Laura, my sweet one, 
The fault is mine. Thou hast been left o’erlong 
Lonely and uncompanion’d, till vain dreams, 
And thoughts vainer than dreams, have overborne 
Thy better reason. ‘Ten years, and thou hear’st 
Nothing of Angelo! or he is dead, 

Or thou forgotten. 





Whom? 
Dost thou remember 


Colantonia. 

Laura, 
Younes Angelo Solario, the son 
Of our rich neighbour? | 
Colantonio. He! 
Naples these ten years ! 

Laura. And for ten long years 
Dwelt in my heart. 

Colantonio. 
The Count Solario once proposed to join | 
Our children’s hands. 

Laura. Oh, good old man! 

Colantonio. Yt wrought in me 
Some marvel that he would abase his son 


Why he hath left 


Aye, I remember now. 


‘l'o wed a painter's daughter. 
Kind old man! 
But I had vow'd thee ev’n before thy 


Laura, 
Caolantonio. 
birth 
‘To my great art ; its votary, if a boy; 
If a weak girl, its guerdon. ‘Thus I said 
To Count « Pluck from thy hot son 
The sword he loves o’er well, and bid him wield 
The peaceful pencil; then, if Heaven have given 
‘I'he painter's eye, the painter's hand, and (rarest 
And needfulest of all) that inward beam, 
Genius, of painter and of poet bright 
The glorious heritage !—Then when, matured 
By time and patient toil, he shall achieve 
Some master work of art, then bid him come, 
And he shall woo my daughter.” ‘The old man 
Lauch’d; and the gallant—I bethink me now 
That Angelo was there—curl’d his proud lip, 
And fixed his flashing eye, and tightlier grasp’d 
His jewell’'d sword. 


Sp 
~a 


Solario: 


Laura. ake he? 
Colantonio. No word. He went 
Forth to the wars that very week; and then 
The father died ;—Why, Laura mine, thou wast 
A girl when he departed ! " 
Lau Old enough 
Te love. The day he said farewell, I wrote 


“ad. 


| Last night—I should have said there was an air, 


Laura. Father, listen, father ! 
\ rich, yet simple strain, whose burden well 
Became our summer seas, joyous or sad 
As the deft singer in his varying mood 
Hfurried or staid the measure, always sweet, 
Most exquisitely sweet! That air from boyhood 
Angelo loved; would carol as he walk’d 
Along the streets; sing whilst his plashing oar 
Kept time; and ever and anon a snatch 
Of the familiar strain might travellers list, 
Crossing the sharp sound of his horse’s tread. 
That strain by constant and peculiar use 
Became his very own, belonged to him 
As her sweet music to the nightingale, 
Unmatched of any. From a little child 
I knew those notes; for so would Angelo 
Summon his fairy playmate ;—’twas the lure 
Of gamesome innocence, the call of love, 
For ten years past unsounded,—till last night 
Ling’ring in pensive musings in my bower, 
I heard once more the strain. 

Colantonio. A dream! a dream! 

Laura. Sure as I live, the sound was there. 

not 
The vision which at pleasure fancy calls 
Or chases. I arose, I walked; yet still 
‘That air in its old sweetness, each division 
Musical as a mermaid’s song, was borne 
Upon the breeze, though faintlier heard, and faintlier 
As I receded. It was Angelo, 
Or of those noises of the air which oft 
Wait round the living, when the parting soul 
Of the beloved one seeks its heaven,—the knell 
Which the death-angel rings. e 
(Music without.) 
Hark! 
Colantonio. I hear nothing. 
(Music without and nearer.) 


*T was 


Aye now! 
Laura. My Angelo, alive or dead, 








Sixtcen in my short book of lite. Ten years 


I will be thine, thine only! 


(Music again without.) 
Hark again! 
Colantonio. I shame to have hearkened to this tale, 
My Laura, 
I tell thee thou art vow’d and dedicate 
To genius, to Zingaro. 
(.dngelo Solario enters behind, unperceived by either ' 
speaker.) 

Laura. I will never 
Wed other manthan Angelo. Thy vow 
Is sacrilegious, father, and unblest 
As his the judge of Isracl, his, the king 
Of men, whose sacrificial knife drank deep 
The innocent blood in Aulis. I have wept 
When I have heard the tale of Jephthah’s daughter, 
Or poor Iphigenia: yet their lot, 
Measured with mine, was blessedness. 
But I should linger out a martyrdom 
Of loveless life. There is no law of earth 
Or heaven that vests thee with a power to barter 
Thy living child for yon vain shadow. Give 
Thy ducats to Zingaro. Stay me not! 
Pll toa nunnery—hold me not! Unless 
To list my vow that nor by force or fraud 
Will I e’er wed— 

Angelo (advancing). Oh fairest constancy ! 
Oh miracle of woman’s faith. 

Laura. 


They died, 


Tis he! 

His very self! This hand that presses mine, 

These eyes that gaze on me Just so he looked, 

Just so he spake.-—Oh surely I have dreamt 

This ten years’ absence! It was yesterday 

We parted! 
Ingelo. T.oveliest, most beloved, I come 

To claim thee. 
Colantonio. 
Angelo. 
Colantonio. 
TLaura, 
Angelo, 


She is promised. 
To Zingaro? 
Even so, good signior, 
Never! never! 
Sweetest, 
Make no rash vows. If thou would crown my love, 
Thou’lt wed Zingaro. Nay, snatch not away 
This struggling hand !—the hand Zingaro won 
For Angelo! Hast thou not read me yet ? 
Must I needs tell thee 

Laura. Oh no, no, no, no! 

Thou art he! Yeare one! And thou for me hast laid 
Thy state aside, hast flung away thy sword, 

Hast toil’d in silence and in secresy, 

For me! forme! Father, speak to him! Father, 
Speak to him ! 

Colantonio. Calm thee, mine own Laura. 
Thou hear’st her: says she sooth? Art thou indeed 
The famed Zingaro? Is this master work 
Of painting thine? 

Angelo. Oh, now I see that work, 

That master work of nature, whose rare beauty 
I strove to copy, faint and feeble seems 

My portraiture! Such as it is, the piece 

Is mine. 

Colantonio. 

Angelo. 

Colantonio. 
Thy name? and why not say— 

Ingelo. Sir! when T left 
Thy presence, even when thou bad’st me wield 
The peaceful pencil, and by toil and time 
Climb the high steep of art, or ere I woo'd 
Thy daughter, even as thou spak’st, my soul 
Was fixed to its great purpose, and almost 
Had I flung at thy feet my sword, and vow’'d 
To win the prize or die; yet fear and shame 
Master’d my speech, and [ went forth resolved 
And silent. 

Colantonio. Whither didst thou go? 

Angelo. To Rome, 
The shrine of art, on love’s own pilgrimage. 

My friends and kinsmen deem’d me at the camp ; 
None save my father guess’\d—and, when he dicd, 
I was of all forgotten. 

Laura. 

eIngelo. 

time, 
A nameless student, day and night I toil’d 
For that dear faithful one. From my swart skin 


Signior, 


My son! 
My father! 


Wherefore change 


Not of all. 


Of all, save one, the faithfulest. Mean- 
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THE RIVAL FARMERS. 














 —————— 


M y laughing comrades called me oft in jest 
Zingaro,* till at last the name of scorn 
Line i _— 
Was crown’d by fame. Oh very dear to me 
4 ' 
The name that won thee, Laura! fi 
Will she wed 


Colantonio. 
a 
Zingaro ! 
Laura. Will 1!—Father, was my love 
A frenzy ? 
Colantonio. Sweet one, love and constancy 


Have wrought this blessedness. Receive thy bride, 
'Thy twice-won bride, Zingaro ! 
Laura. He but gives 
My hand. My heart is Angelo’s. 
4 dngelo. 
Both mine ! 


—_ 


Mine! mine! 


* Gipsey—The groundwork of the foregoing scene 


will be found in Mr. Mills’ very interesting “ Travels of 
‘Theodore Ducas.” I have only taken the liberty to 
change the name of my hero from Antonio to Angelo. 
A similar anecdote has been related of several painters, 
especially of Quintin Matsys, the celebrated blacksmith 
of Antwerp—though I have for obvious reasons preferred 
the Italian version of the story. What could one do 
with a blacksmith and a Dutchman, and a man who 
painted misers counting their gold! 


— 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
NAEBODY NOW. 


ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


I HAE 


BY THE 


I hae nacbody now—I hae naebody now 
‘T'o meet me upon the green, 

Wi?’ light locks waving o’er her brow, 
An’ joy in her deep blue een; 

Wi’ the soft sweet kiss an’ the happy smile, 
An’ the dance o’ the lightsome fav, 

An’ the wee bit tale o’ news the while 
That had happened when I was away. 


I hae naebody now—I hae naebody now 
To clasp to my bosom at even ; 

O’er her calm sleep to breathe the vow, 
An’ pray for a blessing from heaven ; 

An’ the wild embrace an’ the gleesome face, 
In the morning that met mine eye: 

Where angthey now ! Where are they now? 
In the cauld, cauld grave they lie. 


There's nacbody kens—there’s nacbody kens, 
An’ O may they never prove 

That sharpest degree of agony 
For the child of their earthly love ! 

To sce a flower in its vernal hour 
By slow degrees decay ; 

Then softly aneath in the arms o’ death 
Breathe its sweet soul away. 


O dinna break my poor auld heart, 
Nor at thy loss repine ; 

For the unseen hand that threw the dart 
Was sent from her Father and thine. 

Yes, I maun mourn, an’ I wild mourn, 
Even till my latest day ; 

For though my darling can never return, 
I shal! follow her soon away. 


—-— 


SONNET—LIFE. 


Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood— 

Even such is man, whose borrow’d light 

Is straight call’d in, and paid to night. 
The wind blows out; the bubble dies; 

The spring entomb’d in autumn lies ; 

The dew dries up; the star is shut; 

The flight is past—and man forgot. 





Provincial Sketches. 
RY THE AUTHOR OF “THE USURER’S DAUGHTER,” 
THE “ PURITAN’s GRAVE,” &c. &c. &e. 


Introduction. 


In perusing the following biting but good humoured 
satire, the American reader must please to remember 
that the sketches are of English country towns and 
people; should the disposition arise to compare the indi- 
viduals described to some neighbour whom he or she 
may chance to have known, we beg that the idea may 
be entirely suppressed, and that the sole thought may be 
to enjoy the wit, and to indulge in a succession of most 
hearty smiles, as at a broad and well-managed farce. 

To save trouble to seekers, we may inform them here 
that the pleasure afforded by the Provincial Sketches in- 
duced us to read “ The Usurer’s Daughter,” and “The 


J 


Puritan’s Grave;” we find them unworthy of the author 


of the following pages. 


THE RIVAL FARMERS. 


A country town is awake only once a week, and that 
is on the market day. Pass through it at any other 
time, and you see indeed the shops open, and the houses 
open, and the people, some of them, walking about with 
their eyes open; but the shops, and the houses, and the 
people are all asleep. ‘The few that you see walking 
about, look as if they knew not whither they are going, 
what they are doing, or why they are out of doers. The 
shops are as cold and as still as pictures. You sce all 
manner of things in the windows, which scem as if they 
had been in the same state ever since the flood, for some 
of the goods are old fashioned enough to have come out 
of Noah’s ark, and you see the shopkeeper standing at 
his door, not looking for customers, for that would be a 
vain and hopeless employment, but merely gaping for 
something to fill his vacant eyes withal ; and should a 
neighbour happen to be sauntering by, he stops for a 
hit of chat: so these two, propping their backs against 
the wall, and thrusting their hands into their breeches 
pockets, talk for a while about things in general, and 
when they are tired they part; the lounger crawls down 
the street, seeking for somebody else to gossip with, and 
the shopkeeper goes yawning into his shop, and endea- 
vours to keep himself awake by killing flies and wasps. 
When the London coach passes through the town and 
changes horses, that is an event; it assembles together 
at the inn gates all the loose, idle, indolent, gaping, 
staring, yawning surplus population of the town, who 
come to look at the horses, and the coach, and the coach- 
man and the passengers; and most admirable is the 
placid curiosity with which the bystanders watch the in- 
teresting process of taking off one set of horses and 
putting on another. The very horses seem to wonder 
what the people can be staring at; and when the coach 
is gone, so quiet is the place, that you can hear the 
quacking of a sleepy duck, or the squeaking of a pump 
handle from one end of the town to the other. But on 
inarket days every body is alive and awake, the shop- 
keeper is behind his counter as busy as a bee, and as 
courteous as a dancing master, and his shop is full not 
of impatient customers, like a shop in London on Satur- 
day night, but of patient customers, like a shop in the 
country on Saturday morning ; for the good housewives, 
who go shopping only once in the week, make as serious 
a business of it as of going to church. Neighbours meet 
on the market day, who never meet at any other time, 
and they have too many things to think about to do anv 
thing in a hurry. Not only are the shops full, but the 
houses are full, the inns are full, the streets are full, 
every thing is full but the carts and gigs, and the empty 
carts and gigs stand lumbering about and blocking up 
half the thoroughfare. Nothing can equal a rural popu- 
lation in a country town on a market day, for filling up 
the streets; the sane number of fersons as occupy the 
pavement in Cheapside, and pass by one another, moving 





at the average rate of four miles an hour, would, were 
they country people, and in a country town, take up| 


three or four times the space, and be coutinually } 
against one another for want of room. People wl 
accustomed to broad fields and wide roads, and who 
narily walk without the ballast of a companion, ac¢ 
a sort of serpentine mode of progressing, and 
cramped and confined by the limitation of streets, 
they generally walk in the middle, that they may have a, 
opportunity of admiring the wonders on either side, and 
also perhaps that they may avoid knocking their heads 
against the walls, or poking their elbows through the 
windows; moreover, they are so exquisitely erratic and 
digressive, that you can never calculate upon their move- 
ments for a single yard of space, or for one minute of 
time; they remind one of Nallust’s description of the 
gait of Cataline :—* citus modo, modo tardus incessus ;”” 
and in their attempts to get out of the way of one per- 
son, they stumble into the way of two, even as a tinker 
makes two holes ina kettle when he mends one. But 
the people who fill the town on a market day, are not 
all of them clumsy and ungainly cubs with felt hats, fus- 
tian frocks, plush waistcoats, brown leather breeches, sky- 
blue stockings, and great greasy shoes as big as wheel- 
barrows; there are also substantial farmers—not merely 
such homespun specimens as were wont some years ago 
to shine in Mr, Morton’s comedies, with gray hair, red 
faces, and sentimental heart-thumpings, but regular 
downright roystering blades, who drive tilburies, drink 
claret, and read the magazines, and who show samples 
of corn in the market with as good a grace as Baron 
Rothschild negotiates a loan upon "Change. Some three 
or four such agricultural bucks as these are generally the 
cocks of the market, and the oracles of the market table ; 
they come driving into the town as furiously as so many 
sons of Nimshi, and with their hats cocked on one side 
most knowingly, their smart green frocks, fancy waist- 
coats, peach blossom corduroy breeche s, and jockey boots, 
they swagger about the streets greatly, to the perfect ad- 
miration of themselves. 

T'wo gentlemen of this caste used to attend the mar- 
ket at Loppington, the name of the 
Stott, and the name of the other Simon Growse, 


one was Jedediah 
They 
dwelt at a considerable distance from each other, and 
seldom met save on market days ; each was a great man 
in his own neighbourhood, looking down on the smaller 
and humbler farmers around him, and seareely looking 
up even to the squire of the parish himself. When they 
met, they were excellent friends ext rhnally ; they were 
hearty in their mutual shaking of hands, and loud in 
their how do you do’s—they walked together arm in arm, 
talking magnificently about the state of the crops, and 
the last number of the Quarterly Review. But with all 
this apparent cordiality, and these outward symptoms of 
sympathy, there was a little latent jealousy of the other 
lurking in the besom of each of them, and they felt 
themselves rather rival candidates for, than joint pos- 
Loppington. Nor 
indeed was their ambition confined to this eminence— 
they aspired, as will be seen in the sequel, to greater 
glory still. One might have thought, indeed, that there 
was rooin enough for the amplest expansion of the 


¢ 


sessors of, the agricultural throne at 


grandeur and ambition of these two gentlemen, without 
any clashing of interests or unpleasant interference of 
the one with the other; but it was not so, for Jedediah 
could bear no equal, nor could Simon tolerate a supe- 
rior. ‘There was a diversity of style, character, and 
talent in these two agricultural bloods ;—Jedediah Stott 
was a man of spirit, and in all the roystering, roaring, 
spanking, tearing, splashing, dashing accomplishments 
of the country gentleman, would not suffer himself to 
be outdone by any lord, duke, or squire in the whole 
county, or the next either, if he knew it. He gloried 
in riding and driving at the most furious rate the 
most vicious horses that he could obtain; twelve miles 
rate of traveling, and it was 
admirable to see the coolness and steadiness with which 


an hour was his usual 


he would manage beasts untameable almost by any hand 
but his. 
he never threw away a shot, and never refused a leap 5 
it seemed as though his eye was insured for an aim, and 
his neck that it should never be broken. It was his pride 
to keep great fierce bulls that all the parish was afraid 


In field sports he was highly distinguished ; 


of, and dogs that were as savage as tigers; and very fre- 
quently he had to pay dearly for the ungovernable tem- 
vers of these unruly animals. It w ilso his ambition 


to outshine all his neighbours in the beauty and forward- 
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PROVINCIAL SKETCHES. 











f his garden productions ; his peaches, his nectar-| and justification of, the phrase of the nobility and gentry 
his melons, his grapes, and his gooseberries, were) of Loppington and its vicinity ; so that when any con- 
ys superior to all others; and to crown the whole,| jurors or quack doctors visited the town, to astonish the 
und which he farmed was, with a very sinall excep-| natives by turning pocket handkerchiefs into night caps, 

, his own property, so that he almost felt himself to) or by cutting corns so effectually as to prevent them from 

a bit of a country squire withal. On the other hand,| growing again till the operator has left the town, the 
mon Growse was a tenant only, but he was quite as! handbills announcing these miracles were always ad- 
opulent a man as Jedediah Stott, and lived in quite as| dressed, under the patronage of the worshipful the mayor, 
good style as he, and perhaps in some respects better ;/ to the nobility and gentry of the town of Loppington 
for Simon was a bit of a dandy, he understood the mys-| and its vicinity. The subscription assembly, therefore, 
teries of silver forks; and was so particularly genteel,| which was attended by all the nobility and gentry of 
that whenever he visited London, he made it a point to) Loppington and its vicinity, was a very august assembly, 
take up his abode at the very west end of the town, so/and great pains were taken to keep it very select; its 
that his hotel was almost at Knightsbridge, while his! exclusiveness however was not directed against stable- 
business was in the neighbourhood of Tower Hill. Simon! boys and blacksmiths, but against the encroaching pert- 
employed two tailors, one in London and the other in| ness of equivocal gentility, consequently all persons of 
the country, and was very particular in the cut of his) equivocal gentility were particularly anxious to obtain 
coit—more so perhaps than Jedediah Stott. It was quite! admission into it. Indeed with such an exemplary dili- 
enough for Jedediah if he had the best cloth and the! gence and scrupulosity did the committee perform the 
newest fashion; but Sunon had a more susceptible eye ;! important duty which devolved upon them, to watch 
he could distinguish in a moment between a town and a) over the selectness of the subscribers to the assembly, 
country cut. Simon was also a man of letters, and for the| that they absolutely refused to admit the banker of Lop- 
watter of that, so was Jedediah; but Jedediah was con-| pington, because, in addition to his bank, he kept a gene- 
tent with one or two of the most eminent periodicals,| ral shop. In London the bankers do not add the dealing 
Whereas Simon Growse was tolerably knowing in mo-|iu sep, figs, candles, huckaback, tea, coffee, tin pots, 
dern literature in general, though he never read novels} brickdust, and gridirons to their banking business; but 
except Walter Scott’s ; his reading was for the most part | in small country towns, where the division of labour is 
books of travels and works of science. In agriculture,| not carried to the utmost perfection of which it is capa- 
Simon was very scientilic by means of books, and if in) ble, and where the money business is not so abundant as 
our English Universities there were professorships of) it is in London and other large towns, it does sometimes 
agriculture, Simou Growse would have been the very| happen that the bankers, by way of filling up their time, 
man for a professor and lecturer. It is true, that he was| amuse themselves with dealing in grocery, drapery, and 
not always successful in his scientific experiments, but) tin-pottery. This was the case at Loppington, in con- 
he would have made a very good professor for all that,—} sequence of which the banker, though a very respectable 
indeed he would have shone with unmixed lustre as a} man, and quite a gentleman, as the saying is, was ren- 
professor or lecturer, because then he would have had no} dered ineligible as a subscriber to the assembly. The 
facts to put him out er puzzle him. As it was, the books | committee were very sorry for it, indeed, very—but what 
which he read, or the inferences which he drew from) could be done? The banker was a most highly estimable 
them, semetimes placed him in awkward predicament ; | man, and a very convenient one withal, sometimes, even 
for either the inveterate and unscientific obstinacy of the) to subscribers to the assembly—but he was a shopkeeper ; 
soil which he cultivated, or the proverbial and notorious| and that a man who kept a shop should be admitted to 


gains of ginghams and groceries, and forthwith became 
a most unexceptionable gentleman, and a subscriber to 
the Loppington assembly. 

Soon after this event, which caused a great deal of 
talk at the time, the ambition of Jedediah Stott and 
Simon Growse began to ferment, and rise to the height 
of aspiring to the honour of the Loppington Almack’s 
From the example of the shop-hampered banker they 
were both well aware that it was necessary for them i) 
get rid of every removable impediment as speedily 4; 
possible. Friendly and sociable as they seemed to be jy 
the eye of the world, they did not think it expedient t) 
inform each other of their intention; and when it became 
mutually known by the ordinary operation of gossip, 
they both treated the affair with the most perfect indif. 
ference, as a thing of no moment whatever. They both, 
however, began to change their style of appearance in 
the town of Loppington. They left off their marke 
visits, and instead of offering their samples of grain with 
their own hands, and in their own proper persons, they 
sent their respective farming bailiff in their stead. They 
were quite sure never to be in town on a market-day, 
but were quite as sure always to make their appearance 
at the quarter sessions, and to get as much as _ possible 
into talk with the magistrates, both lay and clerical, 
Simon Growse sunk the tilbury and sported an open 
carriage on four wheels, drawn by two horses, which 
two horses were driven by Simon’s footman, new deco- 
rated by a more elaborate and striking livery. And it 
was well for the horses that he sat behind them, for had 
he been before them, they would have been frightened 
at him, he looked so very fine with blue and yellow, and 
gold lace. Simon now became a more frequent visiter 
than ever at the public library, and passed of course for 
a gentleman of letters. He also gave up his peach. 
blossom corduroys and jockey boots, which had too much 
of an agricultural aspect. He left off the use of doe- 
skin gloves, and confined himself to kid. He spent more 
of his time in the town of Loppington than was quite 


|consistent with his agricultural pursuits, for as his land- 


lord did not reside in the county, he hoped to pass him- 





capriciousuess of the weather, or something else, or a} the Loppington assemblies, so remarkably select and 
combination of circumstances over which Simon’s saga-| genteel as they were, would be an abomination, and | 
city had 10 controul, aud of which his prescience had) would sink the town of Loppington from the elevation | 


self off as a kind of right down country squire. For 
this purpose also he took great pains to disguise his farm- 
house into something like a villa. He put a new front 


no apprehension, would occasionally put him out, and) and rank in which it stood, as being one of the gen-|to the house, with French windows and green veran- 


contradict his theories point blank. 


And the worst of | teelest little towns in the kingdom, down to the level of }dahs; he made a sort of a kind of a lawn in front with 


the matter was, that though he never saw any of his)a common, coarse, low, vulgar, manufacturing town ;/a bit of a carriage drive, and he built a cottage for his 
neighbours laughing at him, yet he knew very well that) nay, even in manufacturing towns, though manufacturers | washerwoman in imitation of a porter’s lodge; he put 


they did laugh at him. 


be adinitted to their assemblies, yet shopkeepers are most ‘himself also to “a most enormous ex 


e to plant out 


It wight have been supposed, from the diversity of the} religiously excluded, for nature itself revolts at the|the agricultural buildings, and to disguise the cow- 
habits and tastes of these two genteel agriculturists, that) thought of one who keeps an absolute shop, with anj|houses, and to conceal the pig-sties; but it would not 
there would have been little or no rivalry between them ;) actual, broad, staring glass window stuck full of all man-|do—his Turin poplars might grow as high as the moon, 
that Simon did not envy the savage bulls and tierce dogs) ner of goods, daring to presume to come for to go for to |and his firs, and hollies, and larches might be as dense 


of Jedediah, and that Jedediah was not ambitious of a} think of dancing with one who does not keep a shop. 
| 


more western locality than Knightsbridge for his sojourns 
All this is very true: still there was a point 
of rivalry between them, and that was an exceedingly 
sore and delicate ene,—it was neither more nor less than | 


in town. 


gentility. 

Simon Growse prided himself on his literature, on his 
Knightsbridge hotel, and bis London tailor; and though 
he was but a tenant, yet his letters were always address- 
ed “Simon Growse, Esq.,” and “ Simon Growse, Esq.” 
was also painted upon his agricultural carts. Jedediah 
Stott, though a farmer, farmed his own land; still, how- 
ever, he came into the category of tenants, because his 
paternal acres, not being sufficiently extensive for his 
agricultural ambition, he rented a few more which were 
conveniently situated. He also was addressed as “ Jede- 
diah Stott, Esq.,” and “Jedediah Stott, Esq.” was 
painted upon his carts. Both these gentlemen had their 
intimacies among the squirehoods of their respective 
neighbourhoods, yet both of them felt uneasy at the 
thought, and consciousness, that they were not admitted 
ad eundem in the society of the great. There was, how- 
ever, one great testimony of gentility, at which both had 
been for some time aiming, and if one could succeed 
without the other, it would serve to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between them, not soon to be obliterated. 

In the town of Loppington was a subscription assem- 
bly, which was frequented by all, and only, the nobility 
and gentry of Loppington and its vicinity. There were 
no nobility in the town of Loppington, but lots of gen- 
tility ; there was however a nobleman, who had a seat 


within ten miles of the town, which gave occasion to, 
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The Loppington banker then was excluded; and with 
most exemplary patience did he submit to his fate, but 
not without deep endurance. He could not complain 
that he had been unjustly dealt with, or severely treated ; 
he knew beforehand the penalty of shopkeeping as well 
as Adam and Eve knew the penalty of eating the for- 
bidden fruit; he wes conscious of the fact; he was a 
self-convicted shopkeeper, and he knew that the first 
commandment in Loppington was, “Thou shalt not 
keep a shop.” From that moment the shop became “a 
sorry sight,” he could not smell soap and candles with- 
out a sigh, he liked not the looks of linen-drapery, nor 
could he gaze on ginghams without a groan; even sugar 
itself was no longer sweet, and he mourned over mops 
and molasses as the bird-lime that clogged the wings of 
his ambition. His nights also were disturbed by fright- 
ful dreams ; sometimes he would dream that he had been 
admitted as a subscriber to the assembly, and that he 
was dressed for the ball, and that he was going with 
a palpitating heart in a carriage to the rooms, and 


jas the Black Forest in Germany, but all this would not 
/prevent his pigs from squeaking, or their sties from send- 
ling forth their accustomed odour; moreover, his sheep 
and oxen were determined to be heard, though their mas- 
ter would not let them be seen ;—then again bis men in 
the barn seemed bent upon making more noise than ever 
in thrashing, in the exact proportion that he wished them 
to be quiet, and to “do their spiriting gently.” 
Jedediah Stott also made active preparation for under- 
going the grand ordeal of gentility ;—fearing that the 
term tenant would be almost as hostile to his views as 
the word shopkeeper, he gave up the few acres that he 
had hired, and even diminished his own holding by let- 
ting part of his estate, in order that he might have the 
praise and glory of being himself a landlord. He also, 
for the first time in his life, employed a London tailor; 
but herein Simon Growse yet triumphed over him, for 
Jedediah’s tailor resided no farther west than Covent 
Garden, and Simon’s dwelt in Bond street. But Jede- 
diah, as if resolved, at all events, to out-do Simon, en- 
tered a horse to run at Doncaster races. It is said that 








suddenly the carriage has stopped at the door, and he! Mr. Growse, on hearing this, turned as pale as ashes, 
has alighted in eager haste, when lo and behold! in-}and looked as if he was going to faint. Jedediah also 
stead of finding his feet on terra firma, he has leaped | gave dinners to the gentry of the neighbourhood, or at 
into a treacle tub up to the neck, his eyes have been ter- |least to as many as would accept them: Simon Growse 
rified by the sight of birch brooms crossed at the door of did the same ; and having heard something of a sneer 
the assembly room to prevent his entrance, and he has/of Theodore Hook upon the cotton stockings worn by 
smelt such a smell of tallow that he has awoke in the) footmen in Russell Square, caused his rustic domestics 
fright, glad to find that it was but a dream. This could | to wear silk stockings; but it did not answer, for their 
not be borne long, and therefore, after much deliberation, |lezs were not exactly of the right shape and colour to 
and with no small sacrifice of profit, he resolved hero-| set off silk stockings to advantage. While his gaests 
ically on surrendering the shop, and foregoing all the | were staring at the fellows’ legs, to see whether they had 
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